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COMPULSORY EDUCATION. | tunity gone; thus robbing the State of the 
power for good latent in this her child? 
BY W. W, WOODRUFF. | A compu'sory Jaw must have a penalty. 





| This must be fine, or imprisonment, or both. 
HE late Dr. Burrowes said, that he was (tf the parent has no property, a fine is no 
tired of hearing speeches in favor of com- | punishment. What then? Shall a poor man 
pu!sory attendance at school, while its advocates | with a dependert ‘amily be imprisoned? His 
brought forward no practical method of attain- child may be able to earn one-half, or one- 
ing the end sought. Nosuch method has been fourth, of a man’s wages, and his services ne- 
proposed, yet still the discussion goes on; still cessary to the support of the family. Who 
the vague declamation is heard: ‘* Education isa | shall decide these questions? Considerable 
good thing.” <“* No republic can exist without | expense must be incurred to fit the child for 
it.” ‘It is mature’s legacy and humanity’s | | the school-room, The parent has not the 
birth right; and it is the crime of crimes to| means. It is said that the State should provide 
despoil a rational being of this divire patrimo- | | clothing for the child, and award compensation 
ny.” ‘ Parents should be compelled to educate | for the services he could have rendered his 
their children.” ‘* An ignorant man isa public | parents! Adopt the principle, and children 
nuisance that should be abated by pub!'ic au- | would be “blessings” indeed! —an endless 
thority.” ‘ That man is a monster who puts | source of income to the parents and of expense 
out the divine light within the mind of his 'to the State. We would better establish 
child, and leaves him to blunder through life | Moore’s Utopia or the Paris Commune at once; 
and stumble into eternity, ignorant alike of his | abolish the family ; tak: children from the cus- 
duty and his destiny.” Granted, gentlemen : tody of their parents, and give them to those 
and ladies, a!! s-anted—with some exceptions best qualified to train them; and reorganize 
as to the “* nuisance ;” but what are you going | society until everybody shall have what any- 
to do about it? This is the practical question. | body has. 
If parents, or those in the place of parents, are But it may be urged that the law should ig- 
required by law to educate their children, nu- | nore the parent and lay its hand directly upon 
merous questions will arise: What amount of | the children, coercing attendance at some piace 
education shall be required? Shall there be | of instruction. Have wea police force suffi- 
one standard for all? It, as is asserted, the | ciently vigorous and impartial to carry into ef- 
State has a right, for the sake of her own per- | fect such a law, even in our cities? How shall 
petuity and development, to demand the edu- the law be executed in the rural districts? 
cation of every child, has she availed herself | Parents may plead iil health on the part of 
of all her rights, and met the full measure of the child. Whoshall decide, parent or police? 
her responsibilities, by requiring that every If the doctor,—what doctor? and at wnose 
child shall be taught only to read, to write, expense? The child may not be sick, but 
and to keep acccun:s? It a boy has learned frail and nerv-us, and the parents, knowing the 
the:e at the age of ten, and is found to be a | child’s history and experiences, wish to keep 
youth of extraordinary talent and rare promise, him fromthe excitementsand dangers of school, 
shall the parent be allowed to doom such a son | that his life may be preserved, even though his 
to the dull routine of daily toil until he shall | education should be entirely neglected. Should 
become of age, his aspirations dead and oppor- | a constable interfere? 


i 
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The State provides schools, and grades the | 
pupils. The only school open to certain chil- 
dren may be und=r the care of a teacher whom 
the parents, on good and sufficient grounds, 
may deem unfit. Shall the deliberate judg- 
ment of the parents be sec aside, and their 
consciences be over-ridden ina matter of such 
vital concern? 

But further: Is it said that the State has a 
‘ight, and is in duty bound to protect iiself 
from ignorance? Ignorance is not the great- 
est of evils. Intelligence, with evil aims, 
is worse. The Strate, then, in order to secure 
itself, must require a moral education as well 
as intellectual. All moral education must con- 
sist in the development and training of a sense 
of moral obligation; and a proper sense of 
moral obligation must find its sanction in some 
system of religious faith. How then can the 
State reach a result that shall at all justify a 
coercive policy without adopting and teaching 
some system of religion? 

Any attempt to establish a system of com- 
pulsory education would raise a multitude of | 
practical questions like the above. Can such 
a system be established? If es-ablished, could 
it be-carried into effect ? 

But we are told that theories are delusive— | 
facts conclusive; and we are triumphantly 
pointed to one or two European nations that 
have adopted compulsory systems. Ii should, 
however, be borne in mind that, in Europe, 
the traditional notions of the people, in regard 
to the government, are very simple, yet au. 
thoritative. All they know of government is 
that it is an order coming through the customary 
channels, and requiring this or that. Unques- 
tioning and implicit compliance is the habit of 
the people. Because a certain thing can be | 
done in the German Empire, it does, by no 
means, follow that the same thing can be done 
in Pennsylvania. There, population and pub. 
lic sentiment are homogeneous; here, they are 
heterogeneous. ‘There, the police force is ef- 
ficient and reliable; here, it is notoriously cor- 
rupt and untrustworthy. 

It has been the delusion of ages, that what 
men ought to do they should be required by 
the State to perform, It may be difficult to 
state just where the rights and duties of the 
State, as the efficient conservator of the righrs 
and interests of the people, begin and end. | 
They will doubtless change with the increas 
ing light of an advancing civilization. Papist 
and Puritan alike have tried to make men pious 
by legislative enactment and arbitrary author- 
ity; but they have utterly failed, both in the 
old world and in the new. Where the habits 
and conventional notions of the people are uni- | 
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| neglect the evil is chiefly caused. 


| crime, but, in so far as is possible, to prevent it, 
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form, as were those of the New England com- 
munities of the earlier time, a very strict out- 
ward conformity can, for a time, be secured. 
But with the mixed populations of our Svates 
*o-day, coercion is becoming more and more 
unpopular. Such is the fac-, whether it be for 
the better or the worse. We see it in the gov- 
ernment of our children, and in the motives 
and inducements to study and good conduct 
that we place betore them. 

It is ssid that there are thousands of child- 
ren in our State who are growing up in igno- 
rance. This is doubtless too true. But is 
there not a disposition to exaggerate the evil ? 
How many parents can the reader count up 
who do not allow their children to attend 
school? I have never met with one case of 
the kind, 

We must then rely chiefly on a general in- 
crease of interest in education; on better 
schools and schoo! houses, and on the higher, 
market value of intelligent labor. Sumptuary 
laws, and everything akin to them, are very 
distasteful to the American peopie; and we 
should profit by the reply of Solon to those 
who asked him why the laws he had made for 
Athens were not better: ‘‘ They are not the 
best Jaws that could have been made,” said he, 
<< but they are the best the Athenians are capa- 
ble of receiving.” 

SUGGESTIVE FACTS. 
HE following extracts from the Jate report 
of the School Committee of the city of 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, contain food for 
thought in Pennsylvania: 
TRUANT OFFICER. 

In compliance with the request of the School Com- 
mittee, and in part at least to remedy this evil, the City 
Government appointed Rev. Isaac H. Coe as Truant Ot- 
ficer. Mr. Coe accepted the position with the understand- 
ing tnat he was to act rather as a friend and adviser, than 
in any police capacity. In sucha spirit he has directed 
his etfurts, not only to reclaim the truant, but to affect the 
parents and guardians, through whcse indifference and 
So far as we have 
been able to judge, he has labored with faithfulness, tact 
and discretion, and from a spirit of true henevolence and 
kindness, and much good has been accomplished. Such 
an officer cannot well be spared ina city like ours. The 
expense of his labors cannot be weighed against their effi- 
ciency and success. 

We have truant laws and truant officers for the same 
great end for which we establish schools, not to punish 
It is a 
part of the school work and discipline ; not a police sys- 








| . : . 
tem to bring offenders to justice, but a reformatory system 


tending to educate and employ the child, and prevent his 
becoming a criminal. Such being the: case, the truant 
laws should be executed by the School Boar-, and the 
truant officer should act under their control and direction, 
and his report should be made to them. 
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ALMS- HOUSE SCHOOL, 

We are of the opinion that the Alms-house-school ex= 
poses the young to bad associations, that it does not re- 
form juvenile truants, that its influer ce is bad, and that it 
should be discontinued. The Committee respectfully 
suggest that a school, established and maintained by the 
county, for the education of habirual truants, who should 
be sentenced to it, where manual labor could be combined 
with mental culture upon some well-matured plan, out of 
reach of degrading and perverting influences, would be 
productive of great good. 

We like the spirit of what is said above 
concerning Mr. Coe’s labors. He is not a 
police officer, but a miss‘onary. He does not 
enter people’s houses, armed with the law, to 
ferce them with fines and impr:sonment to do 
what they may be unwilling, perhaps unable, 
to do; but he enters them full of the spirit of 
the Gospel, to teach the people their duty to therr 
children, and to show them how to perform it. 
The services of such a man are of incalculable 
value, They will prevent in the end more 
vice and crime than a whole score of police 
officers. Any city or town that can succeed, 
for the next ten ears, in bringing all its child- 
ren to school, and teaching them well when 
there, will at the end of that time scarcely 
need a police force. Which of our Pennsyl- 
vania cities or towns will .be the first to try 
the experiment? 

The opinion expressed concerning the Alms 
house school of New Bedrord applies equally 
well to our Pennsylvania Alms-house schools 


Each of our large counties should havea Home | mind who knows nothing of its powers and 
| aptitudes? What kind ot work does a clumsy 


tor neglected or friendless children, provided 
at the expense of the county, and the several 
boards of directors should be givea authority 
to send to it all children whose ignorance or 
destitute condition justifies this disposition of 
them. Such a Home shou!d provide manual 
labor as well as instruction for its inmates. 
Lancaster is the only county in the Common. | 
wealth, to our knowlecge, that bas provided a 
H me of the kind alluded to. The buildings 


for the Home in that county were mainly 
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| might justify being cisposed of in this way. 
Does not such an arrangement effect ail that is 
contemplated by the triends of compulsory 
education? If so, no friend of our present 
voluntary svstem of education can object to its 
being supplemented in such a way. 





| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| THE GROWTH OF NORMAL 
SCHOOLS. 

| 

| TROM what is stated below, it will be seen 
that nearly all the schools for the instruc- 
| tron and train-ng of teachers now in operation 
in the different countries of Europe and Amer- 
| ica, have been established within the present 
| century. This will seem remarkabiy strange 
| to those who reflect upon the nature of teach- 
| ing. By such persons it will be reacily ac- 
| knowledged, that the chief end at which teach. 
ing aims, the development and culture of the 
human mind, is one of the noblest that God 
has permitted man to struggle for, and that 
the process by which alone that end can be at 

tained is of a character so difficult, that none 
but the most gifted intellects can fully compre. 
hend or the most skillful hanes properly exe- 
cute it. Can he teach well who does not un- 
derstand the relations of what he teaches? Is 


he a.suitable person to develop the human 
1 





hand make, as it touches the delicate threads 
that interweave themselves into the spirirual 
lite of a child? Ignorance can nowhere do 
as much harm as in the school room; and vet 


| the idea that teachers ought to be prepared for 


their work is of modern origin. Insitutions 
have long existed for the preparation ot doc- 
tors, lawyers and clergymen; even those who 
intend to follow some mechanical occupation 
have been compelled, trom the earlisst times, 





erected by countributions from benevolent citi- 
zens, and certain large-hearted ladies are con- | 
tinually supplying it with the wherewithal of | 
such an establishment, In this respect, it is | 
like the Homes in other counties; but, in ad- | 
dition to this, the county contributes to its 

support the handsome sum of $5,000 per an- 

num, on the condition of its receiving and | 
caring for the children of the poor who may | 
be sentto it. The Lancaster Home has thus | 
become a public institution, and is supplying 
a pressing public want. One thing is still to 
be desired, the vesting of authority in the 
several boards of school directors in the county 
to send to the Home truant and vagrant chil- 
dren, and such others as the safety of society | 





to serve some years of apprenticeship; but 
those who engage in the work of instructing 
and training the young, have been allowed to 
do so in all countries, until quite recenily, 
without question as to any necessity on their 
part for previous preparation. ‘This great 
error may have resulted from the conviction 
that teaching is an art so simple that every one 
has the natural ability to practice it with skill ; 
that it is a gift with which some are endowed 


| by their Creator, but which cannot be ac- 


quired by those who do not possess it; that it 
can be learned only by actual experience in 
the school-room ; or that nobody understands 
the principles upon which it ts based, and, 
theretore, the guessing of one 1s adout as likel: 
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to be right as the guessing of another. It is 
not our present design, however, ty attempt to 
resolve the philosophy of this error, but simply 
to note the fact of its existence. 


be said, that while teaching in the past has re- | 


quired less preparation on the part of those 
Who practice it than any other profession, all 
the signs of the times point to the conclusion 
that in the future it will require more. The 
education of children is yet to become the 
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1805; France, in 1808; Holland, in 1816; ¥ 


United St-tes, in 1839; England, in 1840; 
Belgium, in 1843; and subsequently other en- 


But this may | lighcened nations. 


The following list will show the number of 


normal schools now existing in different coun- 


most potent of all agemies for the advance- - 


ment of civilization in al} its various inter- 
ests, and the profession that proposes this as its 
great end must, eventually, become the most 
jearned and the mot honored ot a}! professions. 


But our principal purpose in this artucle is _ 
simply to state some historical facts concerning | 
the growth of normal schools, and this we 


now proceed to do. The first normal school, 
or schoo] specially devoted to the training of 
teachers, was estat lished in 1681, by the Abbe | 
de La Salie, canon of the cathedra) of Rheims 
In 1684 the institution was placed under the | 
charge of the Brothers of the Christian | 
Schools, a benevolent organization. Exactly | 
how much was accomplished by it we do not 
know. 


A German philanthropist, Augustus Her- 


man Franke, formed in 1697, at Halle, in | 


Prussia, a teachers’ class. ‘Ihis class, receiv- 
Ing Its instruction trom Franke, put In practice 
what was learned under his eye in an orphan 
school of which ne had charge. This orphan 
school was therefore the first model] school. 
In 1704, growing with his work, Franke estab- 
lished what he called a Seminarium Preceote- 
rium, or teachers’ seminary, and taking into it 
twelve of his most apt pupils, he instructed 
them for two years in the science and art of 
teaching, and tien sent them forth to proclaim 
the glad tidings of the new gospel of educa- 
tion througnhcut Gernany. Others took their 
places in the school, and the work was begun 
that has placed Prussia in the front rank of the 
Lations of the world, 

In 1735, a seminary for teachers was estab 
lished at Stettin, in the Prussian province of 
Pumerania; and Frederick the Great estab- 
lished anocher at Berlin, in 1748, and placed 
at the head of it Hecker, a tormer pupil of 
Pracke’s. The king was so well pleased with 
the working of this institution that, in 1752, 
he issued a decree providirg that all vacancies 
thencetorth occurring in the schools established 
on the crown lands, should be fi led by pupils 
trom it, From this dace normal schools multi- 
plied rapidly in Prussia, and some ex enced 
into other countries. Austria began to estab- 
lish such schools in 1767; Swirzerland, in 


} 


| 
} 
| 
| 
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tries, as nearly as can be ascertained. Their 
growth has been wonderful, and as new ones 
are established every vear, there may be quite 
a number not included in the list: 

Prussia has 62; Austria, 11; Baden, 4; Bava- 
ria, 11; Wurtemburg, ~; Saxony, 10; Hesse- 
Cassel, 3; Hesse-Darmstadt, 2; Anhalt, 3; 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 2; Saxe-Meiningen, 1; 
Saxe-Weimar, z; Oldenburg, 2; Brunswick, 
1; Luxemborg, 1; Lippe, 1; Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, 1; Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 1; Lubec, 
1; Franktort, 1; Switzerland, 31; France, 141; 
| Holland, 2; Denmark, 8; Sweden, 5; Russia, 
| quite a large number; Italy, 53; Spain, a num- | 
| ber; Greece, 4; England and Wales, 23; Scot- * 
| land, 2; Ireland, 1; British America, 6; Maine, 
33 Vermort, 2 or 3; Massachusetts, 4; Rhode 
Island, 1; Connecticut, 1; New York, 8; New 
| Jersey, " Pennsylvania, 7, and 4 others in a 
good state of forwardness; M.ryland, 1; Mich- 
1; Missouri, 2; Indiana, 1; Illinois, 1; 
Wisconsin, 3; Iowa, 1; Minnesota, 2; Kansas, 
1; Kentucky, 1; Sou h Carolina, +; California, 
1; West Virginia, 2; Nebraska, 1 

Besides the S ate normal schools mentioned, 
there are in the United States a number of 
city and c unty normal schools. If this rapid 
growth of normal schools continues, and it 
must continue, there will soon be more schools 
for teachers than for a!} other professions put 
together, thus presenting a new and strange ex- 
emplification of the doctrine that ‘the last 
shall be first;’’ and teaching, jong discarded as 
unworthy of a place among the professions, 
will assume a rank above them all. 


+ 





TEACHING HISTORY. 





BY JEROME ALLEN, A, M. 





XCEPT the branches usually called fun- 
damental, there is no study so important 
in its bearing on the future welfare of pupils, as 
history, It is necessary that the young student 
should not only learn its outlines so as to pass 


a good examination, but that he should acquire } 


a love for historical investigations. The reci- 
tation should be looked forward to with antici- 
pation and delight. 

1. In order to accomplish this, the teacher 
should have a genuine love for historical pur- 
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suits, Instead of requiring the facts of history 
to he recited in dulj routine, he should show 
the deepest interest in the relation and connec- 
tion of events past. Itis a sad fact that this 
spirit is not always manifested in the class- 
room. Imagine a dull, lifeless class; questions 
asked and answered in the exact words of the 
author in a monotonous manner; no interest 
apparent in teacher or pupils, and you have 
the picture of a recitation sometime since wit- 
nessed in one of the oldest and largest State 
normal-schools in our country. From that 
school fifty teachers went into as many school. 
rooms to reproduce the same senseless proceed - 
ing ever since. There is a multitude of schools 
in which history is no beter taught, This 
would not be the case if teachers possessed a 
genuine love for its study. Instead of bring- 
ing these pupils to a meal of picked bones, 
they would invite them to a sumptuous repast 
of good things. 

z. The reacher’s mind should he thorough] 
stored with historical material. He must be able 
to bring from his treasury things both new and 
old, that he may compare our times with other 
times; our great men with other great men; 
our laws with other laws, and our religion with 
other religions. We do not know how we 
stand in the scale of humanity, unless we are 
able to institute such comparisons, Qur his- 
tory is so intimately connected with the history 
of other countries, that more is demanded than 
the reciting of events in chronological order ; 
it we do only this, we lose the soul of histori- 
cal study. It is not enough to say, ** The Re. 
public is great.” We must show how and 
why i: is great; make allowances for the times 
in which our orators, statesmen, generals, and 
poets live, and, by a comparison with other 
times and nations, we shall be able to judge of 
their greatn~ss or littleness. The events in the 
Revolutionary war, che names of the Presidents 
and the repetition of historical events,are only 
important as frame-work; they must be cov- 
ered with lines of beauty and grace. This 
work belongs to a live teacher, whose heart is 
in his work, and whose mind is filled with the 
soul- stirring facts of history. 

3. Geography must be understood in order 
to pro erly or even satisfactorily study his- 
tory. Thers is a geographical reason why the 
march of empire has always been westward. 
The decay ot once opulent centres of com- 
mercial power has been owing to their situa. 
tion in relation to the advancing civilization of 
the world. It is, therefore, evident, that it is 
only when we study history in the light of 
geography, that we are prepared to predict the 
growth or decay of the mighty powers’ now 
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ruling the earth. Geography has laws. Ons 
look at che map is sufficient to tell us of the 
magnificent fu'ure in store for the new States 
of Australia. It also predicts our acquisitions, 
north, south, east, and west, until we rule not 
only America, but China and Japan. Ie is 
geographically certain that, before the ciose of 
two centuries, our Anglo Saxon republic will 
be master of the entire west and the tarthest 
east. No power can resist the flow of events, 
It is like the current of a mighty river. 

In the sixteenth century a superficial ob- 
server might have predicted that Latin civ'li- 
zation would spread throughouc the world. 
But advancing science changed this commercial 
importance. The miserab e tailure of Spain’s 
effort to impress her character on her newly- 
discovered lands, is shown in depopulated and 
poverty stricken Cuba. Nothing remains of 
the once mighty power of France on our con- 
tivent. It is geographicaily certain that the 
Anglo Saxon race will rule the world. 

There is no subject so calculated to ca'l into 
exercise the very highest powers of the mind 
as history ; nor one in which the teacher may 
be so truly an artist. But, in order to reach 
this result, there must be both love and 
knowledge. 

It is needless to say that we must know 
comparative history and geography, in order 
to properly guide the attairs of the Srate. 
Without it we shall continually commit finan- 
cial and legal blunders. All of the foolish and 
injurious legislation that has cursed us, could 
have been avoiced if our Jaw-makers had 
known that the same experiments had been 
rttied and failed) The cimes in which we live 
demand wisdom. This cannot be obtained by 
simply knowing when, where, and how a cer- 
tain battle was fought, or a certain man died. 
There must be a deeper view into the springs 
of man’s actions, and the motives producing 
results. 

As history is the record of living, actirg, 
moving men and women, it should be taught 
so as to bring us into intimate sympathy with 
them, in all of their lite, accions, and results. 


HOW TO USE OUTLINE MAPS. 


BY HENRY HOUCK. 

: ‘HE teacher who attempts to teach geogra- 
phy weil without the use «f ourline maps, 

must necessarily labor under many difliculties ; 

and it is questionable whether he can succeed 

at all. Maps are indispensable. A school- 











room without them can hardly be said to be 
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even reasonably well supplied with apparatus. | 
It is hardly necessary to say that the maps | 
should be large, so that no matter where the ; 
scholar is seated in the school-room he may be | 
able to see all that is on the map even the 
towns, cities and rivers. 

As tothe manner of using them I will say: 

1. The hardest usage that can possibly be. 
given them is not to use them at all. It is to 
be regretted that there are hundreds of teach 
ers who use, or rather adwse, them in this way. | 

Superintendent Wert, of Ad.ms county, | 
says, in his last annual report: “ Of the 161 
schools in this county, 121 have outline maps. 
Jn 47schools I found them well used; im 
16 there was no attempt to use them. A tew | 
gave as an excuse that the key belonging to 
the set had been Jost. I visited a tew schvols 
which had been in session several months, in 
which the teachers were not aware, uns] the 
day of my visit, that there were maps belong- 
ing to the building.” 

We remember in our own experience as 
county supermtendent, visiting a schvol in| 
1866 that had an excellent reputation the | 
session previous. It was one of the best | 
schools in the county. The teacher then in | 
charge visited every tamily in his district, ask- 
ing tor contributions to purchase a set of out- | 
line maps for his schoo], The children co. | 
operated with him, as they always wall with | 
a teacher who knows howtotreatthem. The | 
money was raised, and that wes a happy day | 
tor teacher and scholars, when the maps, new 
and beautiful, were unpacked and hung upon 
the wails of the old school room, ‘The room 
never looked so well—not even on the day | 
when it was finished. But the teacher under | 
whom all this was done was not there when | 
we made our visit in 1866. Another had | 
taken his place. We saw not cnly another | 
teacher, but liutie or none of the lite and en- 
thusiasm of the previous session. ‘Though the 
scholars were the same, the schoo] was aifter 
ent; nota map was unrolled, anc, t pon inquiry, 
we learned that up to that time, Jate in tne 
session, they had not been used —the teacher 
assigning as an excuse that he had no time to 
sing geography. ‘The maps stood on the floor 
in the corner of the builcing, covered with 
cust and mould, well nigh ruined. 

W hilst boards of directors are annuilly ex- | 
pending thousards upon thousands of dollars | 
ot the public funds for outiine maps, many are | 
never used, not even properly cared for, and 
in a few short terms, a few rollers are all that | 
is lett of a once beautiful set of maps, which, | 

| 


under proper care, might have lasted at least 
ten years, 
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Some superintendents are ata loss when to 
give to teachers five (very poor) inthe * Prac- 
tice of Teaching.” We think here isa chance 
for being liberal in giving figures. Whena 
superintendent comes to a school and finds 
that the maps have never been used, or, 
perhaps, that they have been torn from 
tne rollers—the giobe never taken out of 
its place—the black-board brigh: and shining 


| with the varnish of Jast vacation—a)] indicating 


that this apparatus was ‘severely let alone,’’ 
he ought, if not annul the certificate at once, 
give the Aighest figures which the law allows. 

2. A tar better method than the ** Jet alone” 
plan, is to use the maps daily in connection 
with the regular recitation in geography. The 
map should occupy a couspicuous place, and 
every prominen: point occurring in the lesson 
should be pointed out on the map by the 
scholar. A reci-ation without this will accom- 
plish nothing more than the storing of the 


| memory with dry descriptions, meaningless 


words and statements. ‘There will be no 
picture of the countries betore the mind, and 
no proper conception of their form, extent or 
relative position. The map should be dwelt 
upon until the picture of a country is fully 
and distinctly impressed on the minds ot the 
class, so that when the recitation is ended, any 
member of the class can draw upon the board, 
rot only the ou:lines of the country, but locate 
the rivers, cities, towns, &c. This plan wil 
bring new life into the recitation. The 
scholar sees before him al that he has studied, 
and his intormation comes not trom a remem- 
bered descr ption, but from a remembered pic-_ 
ture. Map-drawing shoud be a daily exercis-, 
fer its usefulness in the study of geography 
cannot be over-estimated. if properiy en- 
couraged, children wil] take great delight in 
it, and the proficiency at which they arrive in 
a very thot time is really astonishing. 

3. Outline maps should be just as faithfully 
used in the Azstory class asin the study of ge- 
ography. The course of armies can be fol- 
lowcd just as readily as the course of rivers and 
the ranges of mountains. Every important place 
mentioned in the history lesson should be 
pointed outon the map If any notable event 
is occupying the public mind, filling the news- 


| papers and awakening interest, let ic be located 


on the map and fully described. If the name 
of any distinguished person occurs in history, 
where is his native State or county, and where 
the scene of his activity? History and geogra- 
phy thus go hand in hand, as they always must. 
The pupil reads of our Saviour’s life and deeds, 
and turns to the map of Palestine; he reads ot 
Waterloo, and turns to Belgium, or he has be- 
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come interested in the late Franco-German 
war, and he naturally turns to a good map of 
France, and follows the Prussian army from 
victory to victory, until he reaches the very 
capital of the enemy. ‘There was more ge- 
ography learned of the Southern States through 
which the Union army marched, by studying 
the war maps, found in the daily newspapers, 
than was ever learned from books, 

4- Good use may be made of outline maps 
in teaching local geography by the concert or 
chanting method ; the capitals of States, names 


of mountains, lakes and rivers, are easily learn. | 


edin this way. Care should, however, be 


taken that all insignificant places be omitted. | 


It is an exercise in which all the scholars can 


engage. ‘The youngest pupils, tired and weary | 


of having nothing to do, will be most happy 
to join, There are those who object to the 


chanting part of the system, and prefer teache | 


ing by concert repetition; we wi.l say for the 
former that music seems to rouse all the ener- 
ges of the school, and is a very pleasant and 
useful recreation. The better way, no doubt, 
is to vary the plan. 

In conclusion, we have only to say, a skillful 
teacher need not, will not, ask what to do with 
outline maps. He consicers them indispen- 
sable in teaching geograpny—a branch not 
only full of interest, but what is more and bet- 
ter, will, if properly taught, have a tendency 
to elevate the minds of the pupils and teachers 
from things created, up to Him who is the 
Creator of all the wonders in nature. 
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«NO LOCK WITHOUT A KEY,” 
EVERETTA M’V. MOORE. 


O class of persons has occasion to verify 
N the truth of this homely old adage more 
frequently than teachers. The avenues of the 
mind are so numerous, so varied, and so often 
obstructed by ignorance, prejudice and perver- 
sity, that it is often extremely difficult tor those 
who would approach the mind, to clear away 
al! of these obstructions. 

A little incident, which occured within my 
knowledge a tew months since, impressed me 
very forcibly with the truth of the adage. A 
teacher, who had charge of the preparatory 
department of a large school, was informed by 
a sympathizing friend that she would have an 
accession to her number, adding, “ It’s little 
Joe D , and I pity you, tor he is a very 
bad boy.” ‘The next morning the new pupil 
made his appearance, a bright-eyed little fellow 
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of eight summers, with the independent bear- 
| ing of young America. In the course of the 
| morning the teacher requested him to perform 
some duty. ‘*No I won’t,” was the reply, 
adding with a look of pigmy defiance, ‘‘and 
you can’t make me,” Nothing daunted by 
this unpromising beginning, the teacher kept 
on the ‘even tenor” of her way. In about 
two weeks I had occasion to calli at the school. 
The first ohject that met my eye on opening 
the door was little Joe D seated at a desk 
with a slate before him, upon which he was 
marking vigorously, seeming very much ab- 
| sorbed in his work, In conversing with the 
teacher, she said the difficulty was now to re- 
| strain Joe; he wanted to do everything in the 
| scholastic line which the other boys did, Just 
| then the subject of our conversation came up 
| 
| 








with his slate, which he exhibited with amus- 
ing complacency, It was covered with the 
nine digits leaning toward each other in various 
affectionate attitudes, each made with a strong 
stroke, which indicated a firm hand at the pen- 
cil. ‘* Teacher,” said Joe, «I want another 
slate, because now I can make all the figures ; 
this isn’t large enough.” From that time, Joe 
was an industrious and progressive pupil ; the 
key of love and patience had been turned in 
the hitherto untestened lock; the true, unse'f- 
ish labors on the part of the teacher did not 
fail ot their rewarc, Children are keen analysts 
of motives, and dete-t at once whether that 
which is done springs from a truthful and earn- 
est heart. Let us not forget that Jove is an 
attribute of Deity, and, as such, is omnipotenc. 
All thoughtful instructors of youth must feel 
that upon them devolves a responsibility of ao 
ordinary magnitude; not only must they exer- 
cise authority and influence in their own im- 
mediate sphere, but they must counteract out 
side influences, which, unfortunately, are only 
too numerous. 

Among the great men of to day, theologians, 
statesmen, and scientists, there are, doubiless, 
many who remember with gratitude some 
teacher who unlocked for them the precious 
treasure of knowledge. Then, fellow teacners, 
Jet us not yield to discouragements ; let us be- 
lieve fully and firmiy that there is “ no lock 
without a key,” 

Our vocation isa noble one. Let the in- 


| © me - 
different, the frivolous and the narrow-minded 


say what they will, there is no calling which 
can equal it in the loftiness of its aim or the 
importance of its results. ‘To deal caiiy with 
treasures whose vaiue is far beyond gold or 
jewels, to lift the mind from the dull levels of 
common-place to higher ones, and to teach it 








that which alone can fit it for time and eternity 
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—self- knowledge, self- reverence, self control— 
ought indeed to inspire teachers with the nobil- 
ity of their vocation and the magnitude of 
their responsibility. 





> 


INTELLECT vs. CONSCIENCE. 





IN THE SCHOOLS AND IN THE FAMILY. 





OUBTLESS the great majority of those 
who read the strictures which follow 
will regard the opposirg of the reasoning 
faculties to the mora] powers, which is to be 
seen inthe heading of thisarticle, as utterly pre 
posterous. But the question I propose to discuss 
is, not whether there is any necessary antagon- 
ism between intellect and conscience, but wheth- 
er the two are brought into conflict through our 
domestic and scholastic training. Much ridi- 
cule has been heaped upon the German popu- 
Jation of the more unsophistica ed regions of 
the State, for their declaration that ‘« education 
is making rascals of the young men,” and their 
cons*quent opposition to scholastic training. 
But here, as is frequently the case, the more 
thought'ess and superficial have taken it upon 
themse]ves to ridicule those whose observations 
have been more careful and accurate, and 
whose moral faculties are in a more healrhy 
and active condition than their own. In the 
main, the Germansof Pennsylvania have, until 
very recently, been an honest, upright and 
truthful people. Admixture of other elements 
has, within a few years, done much toward 
destroying this condition of affairs; but the 
ulder class of our German citizens, they whose 
characters were moulded by influences, now, 
unfortunately, in a great measure among the 
things that were, stiil furnish us with examples 
of what was once the prevailing character of 
our population, when people said of their 
neighbor, ** His word is as good as his bond,” 
and said s> truly. 

I charge the schools of Pennsylvania, dis- 
tinctly, with developing the intellect (at /east 
the more superficial parts of it—those whose 
development leads to the speediest pecuniary 
results, ) at the expense of the conscience ; and 
I charge the parents of Pennsylvania, distinctly, 
with preferring that they should do so. I ad- 
dress myself to people who are capable of in- 
dependent observation, those who are never 
guilty of repeating, parrot like, w hat is in every 
one’s mourh, merely because ‘‘everybody says 
so,” and who are free from passion. Jn short, 
to those who are able to give a question a rea/ 
examination. Let such men and women ob. 
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serve. dispassionately, the society about them, 
and I do not fear any contradiction of what I 
have asserted. Of course, I am not to be put 
off with the declaration, undoubtedly true, that 
the vait majority of parents and teachers would 
indignantly disclaim any such imputation. 
follow the good old rule, one that will neve? 
be superseded, because it is founded in common 
sense, of judging the tree by i:s fruits. The 
expression ot high-flown mora) sentiments is a 
very common and an exceedingly cheap way 
of establishing a character for conscienticus- 
ness; but the judge on the bench pays as little 
regard to it as he does to the wind that blows. 
Every close and accurate observer knows 
how common it is for both parents and teach- 
ers to praise children, even in their presence, 
on the ground that they are “smart,” sharp, 


, intellectual, or intelligent. And all such know 


equally well how lamentably wxcommon it is to 
hear them hold up to admiration the qualities 
of sincerity, honesty of purpose, truthfulness, 
uprightness and integrity, and, in short, tho- 
rough conscientiousness, Still less do they re- 
quire habitual conformity to these principles 
as a constant rule of action. The teacher who 
attempts it will soon find the majority of the 
parents with whom he is brought into official 
connexion arrayed against him ina body. If 
they are agreed on no other point, they will 
be quite certain to harmonize on this. Of 
course, they wili exhibit sufficient worldly 
wisdom to base their opposition to him on 
other than the real grounds, as it certainly 
would not look well for parents to decry a 
teacher because he tried to elevate the oral 
standard of their children ; but the opposition 
will be sure to come under some false guise or 
other, The teacher who does his duty in this 
matter, must expect to encounter the charges 
of * censoriousness,” from people who are by 
no means remarkable for their charity ; of 
“* severity,” from those who are anything but 
paragons of mildness; and of disregarding the 
obvious fact that ** boys will be boys,” by 
those who have no desire that they should 
ever be anything else than very unprincipled 
boys, and who may, with literal truthfulness, 
be described as nothing but great, overgrown 
boys ard girls themselves, without anything of 
the character of the true, noble man or woman. 

But why should he hesitate because he will 
have to meet this kind of antagonism? Parents 
do not generally appreciate the endeavors of 
teachers to develop even a higher intellectua’i- 
ty in their scholars; from the very nature of 
the case it is impossible that they should do so. 
What proportion of the parents of Pennsylvania 
ere able to rate at their proper value the efforts 
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of the teacher who should introduce into his | 
schoo] the Latin language or the study of | 


natural history? The only question, then, it 
seems to me, is that which is commonly called 
** the question of bread and butter”—how far 
a teacher can afford to go in his endeavors to 
benefit people in spite of themselves? (for this is 
what intelligent men and women are con- 
stantly obliged to du for others,) and, as this 
is a question which every one must determine 
for himself, I leave it where it belongs, with- 
out further discussion. 





People who are satisfied with the exce-d- | 


ingly low existing standard in these matters, 
neither see nor feel the lack which I have set 
forth, and it would be amusing if it were not 
disgusting. nay worse, appalling, to witness 
their perplexity in reference to the motives of 
one who is conscious of our deficiencies in this 
respect. Let no one be discouraged through a 
want of coéperation on the part of this.class 
of people. 


And yet, with all the popular oppos'tion to | 
any sensible and systematic efforts to bring | 


about a better condition of affairs, every one 
knows how well-nigh universal is the complaint 
of the inefficiency of teachers and the worth- 
lessness of our schools; complaints which unfor- 
tunately are, to a great extent, well-founded. 
Our present system of instruction is productive 
of what may be termed cheap characters, devel- 
oping young men and women who are remark- 
able, principally, for their silks and broad 
cloths (fashionably cut,) French flowers, kid 
gloves and patent-leather boots, disagreeable 
voices, bad manners, and a very shametu! want 
of moral principle. But teachers must be se- 
lected from the existing population; as we 
sow, s0 we must reap. The consequence is 
obvious. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION PROGRESSIVE,* 





BY JOHN EATON, JR , U. §. COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 





It is related of an eminent painter, that he remarked 
as he was about to close his career, after nearly a cen- 
tury’s pract'ce in his art: ‘* What a pity it is that my 
eyes and hands fail me just when [ am beginning to un- 
derstand what paintingis!” A fit sentiment for educa- 
tors or their most eminent generation or epoch. Each, 
however perfected, seems to be only ready to begin as 
the departure comes. How often the richest personal 
treasures are buried with their possessor ! 

Histories gather something of the lessons wrought out 
of experience, and they, says Bacon, ‘‘make men wise.” 
Hazlitt observes: ** All that is worth remembering in 
life is the poetry of it.” He could well have added, that 
to the enthusiast the driest facts, and to the mourner the 
simplest concerns of the departed friend, become poetic. 
Each present must fill its gainer from the preceding past. 


| All full-orbed lives or events are so many pearls. They 


| 
| 
| 


In conclusion, let me beg that no honest- | 


hearted person who has followed me through 
these remarks, wi] allow himself to be wound- 
ed by what I have said, or make the great mis- 
take ot supposing that I confound all parents 
and teachers, indiscriminately, with the class 
which I have feebly attempted to describe. | 
know, as well as any other person in the State, 
how many noble exceptions there are to the 
rule. ani wherever I meet them, I prize them 
as diamonds of the first water. 
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‘*I7 is the type of eternal truth,” says John Ruskin, 
‘* that the soul’s armor is never well set to the heart un- 
less a woman’s hand had braced it, and it is oniy when 
she braces it loosely that the honor of manhood fails.” 





are indeed separate, but an endless chain runs through 
them all and binds man to the Creator. The separation 


| of the pearls does not break the chain; the sepsration of 
| events does not break the civine purpose. 


Would the 
American educator trace this unbroken connection in the 
order of educational events in our country, he may fitly 
come to the pursuit with an enthusiasm which shall 
make the driest prose the richest poetry; so shall he 
catch the inspiration of the fathers and have his soul 
opened to what they proposed and to what is to come. 
Would he gather the rruit of their lives, and gain what 
there is in them prophetic, he must seek it as Elisha 
sought the mantle of Elijah The historic is closely re- 
lated to the prophetic; yet with al] our desire to pene- 
trate the mysteries before us, we squander the very philos- 
ophy of history, and wantonly drop from our hand the 
only clue that we can safely follow Teachers who 
would be taken up into the secrets of their predecessors, 
must walk with them. 

Undoubtedly more original colonists came to this 
country for the one privilege of serving God according to 
the dictates of their consciences, than for all other mo- 
tives. This purpose was paramount; under its influence 
they suffered deprivation, exposure and savage ceath; 
under its influence they reared the home, the church, 
the school and the State. When the great conspirator 
would overthrow Rome, hec.rrupted the young men; our 
fathers, when they would rear a pure and permanent State, 
the conservator of liberty for their children and for man- 
kind, ** fed the lambs ;” they took care of the young, 
Like that great people whose wonderful training of child- 
hood and youth has preserved their identity the same 
whether ruled by Solomon in all his glory, or scattered 
wanderers in all the earth, our fathers bent all influences 
in family, church and $tate, to the training of the young. 

Nothing among us is more sui generis than American 
education. What a writer so well said of England, is 
pre-eminently true with us: “It is the chief of many 
blessings derived from the insular character and circum- 
stances of our country, that our social institutions have 
formed themselves out of our proper needs and interests.” 
Moreover, the grand opening to the West for enterprise 
has given us as a people, an idiosyncrasy not badly illus- 
trated in the story of the sick squatter, who, in reply to 
well-meant spiritual admonitions, said that “for his part 
he should n’t care to go to heaven unless he could be sure 
there was a big wild country to the west of it.” 

*Read before the State Teachers’ Association, at Wil- 
liamsport, August roth, 1871. 
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A just estimate of American education, while not 
omitting any of these considerations to which we trace 
what is peculiar among us as a people, must include any 
other facts, pursuits, ideas and doctrines, which shape, 
affect or influence our character as individuals or as a 
nation. Purposely, and I hope fortunately, the form of 
our subject, American EpucaTion ProGressive, requires 
neither extended chronicle of events, nor their elaborate 
discussion, but is satisfied if the progressiveness of our 
nation in education is pointed out, 

Perhaps the first school of which we have any distinct 
record was the East India school, erected in Virginia, in 
1622, by funds contributed by an East India ship's com- 
pany. But in New England every sentiment out of 
which culture proceeded pointed forward and upward. 
There they believed, as the inner light of the Quakers 
taught in Pennsylvania, that every man had a soul and 
every soul was di-ectly responsible to its Maker, thus in- | 
fusing a philosophy into affairs, new to the practice of | 
Europe, and laying the foundations for an equality of | 
privileges and rights, which placed the government under 
equal obligations to the humblest and the highest. | 

Their earliest school enactment in Massachusetts de- 
clares their purpose was first to check that old deluder, 
Satan, from keeping men from the knowledge of the 
Scriptures. Beginning with Peregrine White, the first 
child born near Plymouth, and offering fur the applica- 
tion of the principle, it would in due time have carried 
light to every child in the land, had not insuperable bar- 
riers temporarily interrupted its universal application. 
Their idea of their obligation to disseminate these privi- 
leges by all appropriate means, came ouc in the constitution 
aaupted in 1780, in which they declare, that they culci- 
vated learning tor the great benefit of this and the other 
United States of America’ Grand men these ; their 
bodies have long been mouldering in the grave, but their 
souls are marching on, 

In New York, Adam Boelandsden, who came over 
with Governor Van Twiller in 1633, is reportee as the 
first protessivnal schoolmaster, In the more eastern col- 
vnies, although the schwi houses and names of the 
teachers are not found in human records, the careful 
training of the young was a custom from the first. Their | 
leaders were as a rule alike devout and educated ; men of | 
thought as well as action. They brought with them the 
classical, metaphysical, political, theological, and re!igious | 
learning of the Old World. It has long been hela that 
there was a graduate of an English University to every 
two hundred inhabitants of Massachusetts Bay, in 1650, | 
Some among their religious teachers took rank with the 
best of their class. 

In addition to preaching, they taught the children of | 
the parish. Their clergy long continued to teach as a | 
duty. Rev. Dr. Woods, who taught Daniel Webster, 
fitted one hundred young men for college, of whom some | 

| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 








fifty became ministers of the gospel, and twenty lawyers. 
Indeed, they have aiways, as advisers or patrons, as teachers 
and visitors, exerted a controlling and salutary influence 
over education. But the growth of the colonies early 
created a demand for teaching that the ministry could not 
supply, and incompetent persons were more and more 
employed. The felling of trees, the struggle fur subsist- 
ence, and the sufferings trom Indian incursions, did not 
promote erudition. The greater their dangers, the greater 


their efforts. What the family, the church, and volun- 


tary individual efforts, methods so far trusted, began to fail 
to do, the whote body of the people in their organized 
capacity as colonists undertook to do, by ordering, through 
the general court in 1642, a formal provision for schools, 
**to the end that learning may not be buried in our fathers’ 
graves, and to exclude barbarism from every family.” | 
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The principle which required the governing classes in 
a republic to be intelligent and virtuous was nowhere de- 
nied, but slavery introduced a class that, as menials, were 
to be only interested in being governed, ani thus fur- 
nished a motive tor the perpetuation of that class culture 
practiced in the Old World. The necessity and popu- 
larity of the first doctrine prevailed so far as to ingraft 
itself into every State constitution in time, but the resist- 
ance to efficient State educational action, which defeated 
Thomas Jefferson and his associates in Virginia, resulted, 
in the so-called Southern States, in legislation and organi- 
zation so imperfect that the public schools were only for 
the poor, and received often the designation of pauper 
schools, The abolition of the school for the poor and 
the establishment in their place of those for all classes, 
cost a fearful struggle in Pennsylvania. For a period, the 
most that any State did was to pass laws for the guidance 
of towns, cities, or counties, leaving the levying of taxes 
and establishment of schools to the smaller civil units. 
Taxation by the State came by degrees ; so of reports of 
A fee for tuition was usually charged. 
New York, Michigan and Connecticut long continued it, 
and New Jersey only made her schools free at the last 
session of the Legislature. 

Connecticut, the first to provide for a State school fund, 
cid not do so until, in 1793, the statute was passed selling 
the Western Reserve lands and setting the income apart 
for this purpose; and it still remains tor such a use of 
these funds to be devised that they shall only and always 
result in promoting and rot in hindering educa‘tonal effort. 
In New York, Gideon Hawley became Superintendent of 
Common Schools in 1813, at a salary of $300 per annum. 
By the constitution of 1822, the proceeds of all lands be- 
longing to the sate were constituted a fund for school 
purposes, M issachusetts did not establish her State school 
tund until 1834. and the statute, which constituted her 
State Board of Education, and provided for a secretary 
whose time was to be devoted to the improvemert of the 
schools, was not passed and approved until 1837; Horace 
Manna, that prir.ce among educators, being the first secre- 
tary of the board. Thus late and slowly came that State 
inspection, supervision and organization, which has been 
so widely the main-spring of tne vast improvements since. 
How gradually has the efficiency of supervision been ex- 
tended by subdivision and co-operation in city and country ? 
-—New York having had the fortune to establish country 
:upervision in 1841, and to abolish it in 1847, and re- 
establish a similar grade in 1856. But somewhere there 
has been most of the time some forward movement in 
legislation, aiding the college, and the library, advancing 
methods, enforcing means to secure attendance or improve 
teachers, or reach the unfortunate by nature, and the 
neglected. 

The same evidence of progress is observed in a glance 
at the profession of teaching, among whose pioneer school- 
masters, the name of Ezekiel Cheever is so prominent. 
From one it has multiplied in number to over 200,000, 
What has been the growth of the subjects of instruction 
no colors can adequately picture, no figures tell. Begin- 
ning with reading and writing, the list stretches out to 
every field of knowledge, up to every height and down to 
every depth. Here again we see the providence and cor- 
rect adherence of the fathers to those first principles from 
which progress was tu be expected throughou: the land 
and for ali time. 

A grammar school was established at Dorch 9 ter, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1639, for instruction in English, Latin and 
other tongues. Whatever was accomplished in the earli- 
est secondary American schools, they can hardly be pre- 
sumed to hive advanced beyond fitting students to enter 
Harvard, which was founded in 1638. Admissiou there 
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| ¥ in 1642 required “so much Latin as was sufficient te un- 
derstand Tully, or any like classical author, and to make 
and speak true Latin in prose and verse,” and * so much 
Greek as was included in declining perfectly the paradigms 


studies were, “logic, physics, etymology, syntax and 
practice on the principles of grammar ;" for the second 
year, ‘ethics, politics, prosody and dialects, practice of 
poesy and Chaldee ;” for the third year,‘*arithmetic, geome - 
try, astronomy, exercises in style, composition, epitome both 
in prose and verse, Heorew and Syriac,” President Quincy, 
in his ** History of Harvard,” says that very little exact 
and authentic information exists in relation to the course 
of studies andthe degree of literary instruction in the 
seminary during this period, and first gives the cc urse of 
studies of the tourth year for 1726, which required, be- 
sides arithmetic, recitatione in * Allsted’s geometry, 
Gas: endon’s astronomy in the morning; go over the arts 
in the latter end of the year, Ames’ medulla on Satu: days, 
and dispute once a week.” Daily a portion of the 
Hebrew Scriptures was rendered into Greek in the 
morning, and in the afternoon parts of the English New 
Testament also into Greek, Required to declaim once a 
month, students were prohibited by the laws of the 
college using “their mother tongue except in public 
exercise of oratory.” 

Improvement came slowly until 1700. Indeed Presi- 
‘ dent Mather, writing to Licut. Gov. Stoughton, charac- 
terized the students as forty or fifty children, few of them 
capable of understanding his morning and evening expo- 
sition of Scripture Stand on the same spot to-day and 
compare the standards of culture, The measure extend; 
from the admission to the elementary public schools of 
Boston, through the close of the cullege course, on to the 
end of the special instruction given in the professional 
schools, clustering like the gems of a diadem around the 
college—divinity, science, law, medicine, dentistry, 
mining, agriculture—nay, till tarther on to the termin- 
ation of the University lectures. How much doves ele- 


measure of that day!—the Bachelor of Arts of 1642 
covld not matriculate in 1872. Contemplating the de- 
velopment of science singe the beginning of American 


threshold of knowledge. 
Geography to their own + bservation comprised some- 
thing of Europe and the ocean intervening, and a section 


now observed, and largely triangulated, surveyed, mapped, 
and filied up with cities and hamlets. The science of 
geography siowly developing on the track of human 
travels, had «nly for a century or so admitted the spheri- 
cal form of the earth. Mercator, the Hollander, had but 
just published his measurements by degrees. Ortilius had 
only issued his atlas, **Theatrum Mundi,” in 1603. 
Topography was only attempted. Cook hid not explored 
the southern sezs ; Humbolc had not ascended the Andes, 
nor Livingstone pierced the wilds of Africa, A primary 
geography of to-day would chailenge severe study before 
being under.toud by Columbus; and the end_is not yet. 
The settlement of Plym suth was only a century later than 
the triumph of Copernicus. Since that settlement New- 
ton, Halley, Laplace, Herschel, and the bright constella- 
tions that have followed, have poured full light upon the 
night ot that heaveniy science, Botany has. multiplied 
the six hundred species of plants enumerated by the Greeks 
in the first century, totenfold the ten thousand species re- 
corded by Lembrant in the eighteenth century. History, 
though beginning in Eden, had not enacted some of its 
grandest and most instructive dramas. The modern 
writing of it had been only attempted. The large_m.j»rit, a- 





of the Greek nouns and verbs.”’ For the first year the | 








mentary, nay, secondary training, now swell beyond the 


education, we realize that’Our fathers stood but on the | 


its readers will not go back of what the last two and a 
half centuries have published. Geometry had indeed 
already, in its travel from early times in Egypt and Greece 
laid deep foundations and reared a grand structure, buc 
Kepler did not introduce the idea of infinity into its lan- 
guage, nor Descartes add his contributions till near the 
end of the sixteenth century, while Newton's differential 
and integral calculus, and the developments of Euler and 
Legendre have been added since the founding of Harvard 
in 1638. Even algebra had received comparatively few 
of its practical applications. Witness the symbols of 
Vieta and Newton’s binomial theorem. Chemistry, rising 
from the mystical alchemy which obscured it until the 
18th century, now sheds its blessinzs in every household, 
on the farm, in the shop, revealing to man the most 
valuable secrets of organic and inorganic nature.  Priest- 
ley did not discover oxygen until 1775, and Liebig, 
born in 1803, is still leading his foilowers to greater and 
greater triamphs. When learning began its career in 
America, Natural Philosuphy was hardly more than a 
subordinate topic under the general head of physics, 
Since the 16th century, the development of its principles 
and their practical application have revolutionized the 
world. Steam and electricity, powerless till 1800, are to- 
day the mightiest agencies for universal enlightenment 
and evangelization. The great principles in Zoo/ogy and 
comparative anatomy are of recent date crowned by the 
still Jater labor of Agassiz under the auspices of the oldest 
American college. 

But 1 forbear, and yet I should omit most essential 
proots of the progressiveness of American education as 
found in the profession of teaching, aid | not call tv mind 
an additional tact or two. 

Preparation for teaching was, among our fathers, alto- 
gether without special oppurtunities ; persons prepared to 
be something else and became teachers, as it happened. 
Ticknor sugyested fitting young men for * 
ing,” in 1789, and Rev S. R Hail, beginning at Con- 
cord, Vermont, in 1823, for several years delivered lec- 
tures to his pupils on school keeping and scfhvoi-govern- 
ment. In 1839, Cyrus Pierce, at Lexington, Mssachu- 
setts, opened the first normal school established under 
the auspices of the Stace. Only three pupils applied tor 
admission. NowW™no “system of education is considered 


school-keep- 


| efficient without their aid. Even private institutions seek 


vnly of the new continent elsewhere altogether undefined, | 


to supply something of this training. Where then could 
the teacher look for the literature of his profession ? 
Great teachers had lived and died, great schvols flourished, 
great improvements been made, but the period of their 
flowing into literature had not come, inceed is hardly 


| yet arrived. Dr. Henry Barnard has done much to gather, 





preserve and embody it. 

Milton wrote his famous letter on education to Master 
Hartlid s:x years after the fuundation of Harvard. The 
Picketts issued in New York, in 1810, * The Juvenile 
Mirror,” or * Educational Magazine,” withouc any pom- 
pous editorial remarks. Bound, ic has something the ap- 
pearence of an old New England primer. This first of edue 
cational magazines is now replaced by eighty-four per.odi- 
cals devoted to various educa ional objects. The formal 
association of teachers fur the advancement of education 
is altogether a recent practice, its grandest development 
being almost entriely within the memory of persons now 
living; yet out of these associations beyua, perhaps, in 
Middlesex, Connecticut, in 1799, springing up in every 
S-ate and in so rany cities ana counties, and including 
church and Sundav-school gatherings, have come some 
of the most valuable measures and impulses promotive of 
educational progress, Stiil another auxiliary, started ja 
Connecticut, in 1839—the Teachers’ Institute—is exert- 
ing a wide and beneficial influence, 
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Nor is a look at the buildings, text-books and appara- 
tus of that day and this less suggestive. The first aboae 
of the early college was often a single house, perchince 
a log cabin. Now health, taste, convenience and lavish 
expenditure rear in our villages and cities educational 
structures at once expensive and ornamental, exerting a 
most important educational influence, and many a coun- 
try school-house is a gem of beauty, to be in many a 
memory a joy forever. A recent writer credits Pestalozzi, 
who died in 1827, with the first use of the slate. Noah 
Webster savs, that “ before the Revolution, and for some 
years afer, no slates were used in common schools; ail 
writing and the operations in arithmetic were on paper.” 
The change and multiplication of text books is amazing. 
The Horn Book and New England Primer once com- 
pos:d well nigh the entire course of elementary instruc- 
tion, Within a century Dilworth’s Spelling book, Hod- 
der’s Arithmetic, and Pike, and Murray, and Morse aad 
Webster, have achieved their glory. What have taken 
their places let the great publishing houses of to-day tes- 
tify. The multiplication of aids in the way of apparatus 
is at this day beyond enumeration. The museum pre- 
sents matecial nature and the history of mankind, the 
phi'osophical room displays the manifold relations and 
operations of matter —the laboratory reveals the mysteri- 
ous forces and effcts of elemental action—the telescope 
and microscope disclose at once bodies most distant and 
minute, while photography catches their forms and pre- 
sents with equal ease and accuracy mountains of the 
moon, apparent crests of the sun, and changes in molecu- 
lar matter that be magnified fifty thousand times to be 
perceived, and genius is touching canvas and marble for 
the inspiration of the people. 

A single scrap from history will suggest the correspond - 
ing change ia methods. Judge Sewail’s diary undoubt- 
ly affords us an authentic illustration of college discipline 
at Cambridge. It occurrea in 1674; the offense was 
** speaking blasphemous words.” After examination by 
the corporation, the otfense wa: submitted to the over- 
seers for advisement. The offender was sentenced to be 
“ publicly whipped before all the scholars,” and “ to be 
suspended from taking his bachelor’s degree,’ and “ to 
sit alone by himself uncovered at meals during the pleas 
ure of the President and Fellows; ‘*to be obedient in 
all things, and, in defaulr, to be finally @xpélled from the 
college” The execution of the sentence was no less 
characteristic than its nature, It was twice read publicly 
in the Library, in the presence of all the scholars, the 
government and such of the overseersas chose to attend. 
The offender having kneeled, the President prayed, after 
which the corporal punishment was inflicted; and the 
sglemnities were closed by another prayer from the Pres- 
ident.” 

The traditions of every family are full of the experi- 
ence of other days in the elementary schools, Our fath- 
ers saw the dawn —we are in the meridian blaze of edu- 
cational facilities—but how do we stand in the compari- 
son of results? They educated to produce character, and 
strove to make its possession by all the people the basis of 
national integrity; in this respect is ovr record as honor- 
able as theirs? They wrought in anarrow circle and 
with a selecte! communit,;; but it is our privilege and 
should be our glory, that we may extend the blessings of 
education to millions, respecting ail ages, nationalities 
and conditions of men. 

Perhaps the most signal and wonderful evidence of this 
progress in results is the replacement of the institution of 
slavery in a large number of States of the Union by 
schools and seminaries of learning. In these schools, in- 
troduced at the clo.e of the late war by the charity of 
the North, and the m st wise and Christian action of the 
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Government through the Freedmen’s Bureau, opened to 
all, but attended chiefly by those recently slaves, attend - 
ance has increased to hundreds of thousands, and systems 
of schools tor universal education are undertaken by most 
of the States, in which formerly their instruction was 
prohibited by most severe penalties. The down-trodden 
are now the up rising, and higher they are climbing the 
hill of science, catching perchance at the beginning a 
letter or figure on the run; classes are now well on in 
higher mathematics, and Latin and Greek, as at Nash- 
ville, Atlan-a, Charleston, New Orleans, and receiving 
the college diploma, as at Lincoln University, at the rate 
of ten a year, and the diploma in Law and Medicine at 
Howard, while they come forward as teachers by the 
hundred. 

There are instances of noble efforts on the part of 
those once supporters of the old order of things; we 
honor them, we point to them, to incite others to over- 
come their prejudice and folly, Many ex-confederate 
soldiers are teachers. The enthusiastic and faithful 
teacher of the colored high school at Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, was a member of General Lee’s staff. The active 
State Superintendent of schools in Alabama was a con- 
federate officer, and the able State Superintendent of 
Virginia was with the Sourh, The superintendent of 
schools in Richmond, an adjutant in that city in their 
service, is devoting himself to the education of every 
child of every class with an enthusiasm and faithfulness 
worthy of all commendation. Petersburg has completed 
two new school ‘‘ouses on an improved plan ; one for 
white and the other for colored children. Richmond 
has transformed the large and spacious mansion of the 
late executive of the contederacy for the accommodation 
of scholars of the free public schools, and is erecting 
three new houses for the same purpose. Verily, war 
yields its laurels to the triumphs of peace. These signal 
victories over prejudice add a peculiar charm to the 
progress of American education. Even Virginia, whose 
colonial governor once boasted that she had no free 
schools, now has opened not far from 3,000. 

Nor should the multiplication in numbcrs of institu- 
tions of learning be overlooked as a measu e of progress. 
In the States where free schoo's were cotemporaneous 
with settlement, their number is only limited by the in- 
crease of populati .n, while academies and high schools for 
secondary instruction are as numerous as cities and vi lages; 
and the institutions for superior instruction entitling them - 
selves colleges (William and Mary following Harvard 
in 1693; Yale, in 1701; Columbia, in 1754, and the 
University of Pennsyivania, in 1765), and collegiate in- 
stitutes are numbered by hundreds; those for instruction 
ia theology, ninety three ; in law, twenty-eight ; in medi- 


, cine and the associated departments of dentistry and phar- 


macy, altogether eighty-eight ; schools of agriculture are 
developing in every State, and here and there schools of 
mining, and other institutions for special instruction in 
the application of arts and sciences to the industries of 
lite. Nor shou'd those institutions be overlooked, spe- 
cially the outgrowth of Christian civilization, which seek 
to supply the loss of parents toorphans ; care for the neg- 
lected and outcast ; reclaim the juvenile offenders, and tax 
ingenuity and overflow with charity in seeking to unfold 
the duties, relations and beauties of this and the future 
life to the imbecile, the blind and deaf and dumb. 

The State educational convention of Alabama recently 
resolved, by unanimous vote, thatthe education of the 
colored race was a duty and a high privilege of the white 
race, The recent Ohio convention set before itseif and 


the public objects especially to be sought: 
I. Judicious county supervision. 
2. Normal schools. 
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3. The township system of administration. 

4- Elementary normal instruction in neighborhood in- 
stitutes. 

And at the last convention of educators in Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Philbrick unfurled the banner inscribed with 
fuur special objects of pursuit and attention : 

1. A fund fom a State tax, to be distributed pro rata 
according to the actual school attendance. 

2. Subordinate supervision, county or d’strict. 

3. Additional provision for the professional training of 
teachers. 

4. The universal instruction of all children of school 
age. 

Oregon is adopting active State supervision. Califor. 
nia is opening her university to women, and making it 
free, and a few of her Cor'stian men are offering educa- 
tion to the sons of the * flowery land ’* Texas, the last 
Scate to act, falls into line by adopting a law providing for 
a vigorous system of free common schools, cumpelling 
the instruction of every ch ld, and the State Superintend- 
ent to every part of the laud appeals “ to come over and 
help.” Michigan opens her university to women, and 
adcs, by enac’ment, that every child shall be educated. 
State legislature after legislature has had the same subject 
under consideration, and the debates of Congress are 
drawn more closely to vital public interests by tne intro- 
duction of educational subjects. Mas-achusetts has for a 
year been teaching drawing to her children, and setting 
an example to the rest of the country. The Institute of 
Technology, at Boston, and the Free Ins-itate at Wor- 
cester, are pushing their illustrations of benefits of sepa- 
rate institutions for special instruction in aid of the arts 
and industries. Many colleges, while hold ng fast to 
what they believe has been tried and f.und good, are ad- 
ding new departments to satisfy rising demands. Cor- 
nell is hopefully trying its great experiment. Harvard, al- 
ready rejoicing in so large an introduction of the elective 
element, demands improvements that, according to esti- 
mate, will cost $350,000 

American education proposes to make American free- 
men out of all born here, as well as all coming hither ; to 
make them all free, not by the permission of poventate or 
mere law, but free with that freeiom with which univer- 
sal Chris:ian intelligence and virtue only can make them 
free. 

If our fathers should have power to examine the figures 
of the census of 1860, and shouid discover the fact that 
of the population of school age (from 5 to 29) about one- 
half did not attend schocl,and that if these absentees had 
sought attendance there were in the country neither 
school houses to receive them nor teachers to instruct 
them ; and should they further notice the fact that of the 
adult population probably about one in five could not 
read and write, and now that once more all men are 
freemen, and that all freemen are admitted to the jury- 
box, the ballot box, to official position and the witness 
stand, how would they be shocked by the manifestly im- 
perilled condition of the free institutions they so ardently 
cherished? Would they not remiad us that ignorance, 
with its train of evils, is of all things the most impracti 
cable and American; would they not invoke every agency 
of culture to fulfil to its utmost its cblipations to every 
other, whether local or national, for the dissemination of 
sound learning and its benefits ? 

Among the facts which are forced upon our attention 
under this notice of the progress of American Education, 
we find in the array of opposing furces meeting us every 
here and there, as we have already felt, the fact that the 
greatest share of ignorance is sectional; three-fourths of 
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meeting this great outlying difficu'ty so threatening of 
evils? On inquiring the cause, one word —* Slavery” — 
formerly answered, Now, opposition to culture there of- 
fers various reasons. One says, “ We are poor and can- 
not afford the expense. Portions of ovr country are 
sparsely settled, and schools are impossible.” But free 
common schools have neither failed in the West on ac- 
count of sparseness of population, nor in inclement Sweden 
and Norway, where they secure the instruction of 97 per 
cent, of the children. Another says, ** We have had 
no experience in the management or the benefit of free 
common schools as conducted in the North; we do not 
understand them and do not want them.” Another 
says, ‘I do not believe my property should be taxed to 
educate the children of other men.” Another says, 
** The education of the negro will spoil him as a labor- 
er;” and so on through the catalogue of objections that 
have been anywhere urged against free common schools. 
Intelligent men offer them ; the private i: dependent: in- 
stitutions of iearning now in existence are interested in 
retaining their patrons, and might Jose them if free 
schools were established. The action of the churches in 
certain cases in their own behalf is opposed to the ade- 
quate effort of the State. Much of this opposition is 
honest, and is so rar susceptible of removal by reason and 
argument. 

But there is «nother manifestation, ignorant, blind and 
passionate, guided by the prejudices which have grown up 
in the darkness of slavery, which is violent in its proscrip - 
tion, burns school houses, whips and murders teachers and 
school officers. A few have recently settled there who 
ace familiar from experience with free common schools. 
But they are mistrusted and too often despised. Besides, 
could they have their own way in directing the establish- 
ment of systems of education, their views would be as 
diverse as the systems under which they were instructed, 
and would date back ten, twenty or more years, when 
imperfections existed in those systems which have now 
passed away. Nor is there any medium at hand for the 
correction of their opinions or for the dissemination of 
educational information, The literature in regard to the 
origin and conduct ot schocls is as a rule wanting. 

National educational organizations sustain a vital rela- 
tion to the important responsibilities devolving upon us. 
There is, I am confident, a form and method of action 
for the general government, entirely constitutional, and 
accordant with our institutions and traditions. In the 
Department of the Interior, which is specially charged 
with the control of a variety of domestic affairs, you 
already have the office of Education, required to collect 
and disseminate information on educational subjects and 
to suggest the best methods and systems. Strengthen 
this office adequately, give it the means to fulfill this 
function as occasion shall offer, and untold good will re- 
sult. The moral influence of the best work in the 
North wiil be disseminated in the South, The inspira- 
tion and the arguments so much needed, may be supplied. 
But this is not adequate to the present necessity. Five 
years constitute an elementary school generation. Al- 
ready one in the South has passed into final ignorance 
since the government has been at work restoring order. 
To be sure, General Howard did vastly and nobly through 
the Freedmen’s Bureau. But the country feels that the 
conditions of war have ended, 

Some other form of effort must be devised, into which 
the element of pecuniary aid must evidently enter. 
Many questions might arise about raising the necessary 
means by tax; but from the earliest days the Nation has 
not questioned the right to use its domain for this purpose, 


the adult ignorant population in 1860 were in the South. | The sale of pnblic lands is now paying into the National 
How do the lessons we have been reaching aid us in | treasury above all expenses a million or a million and a 
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half annually. 
Department of the Interior, under the same secretary. 
Congress has only to enact that these net proceeds of the 
land sales shall be used in aid of education. 
involving this principle was advocated in the interest of 
certain States and carried through Congress by the im- 
mortal Clay and his associates, and vetoed by thePresident, 
No such fate would now defeat similar Congressional 
action. A President and Cabinet, of whole-souled de- 
votion to the public welfare, would give all their weight 
in favor of its most efficicnt execution. What was be- 
stowed could be distributed through the | »cal systems of 
education, on condition that their privileges were free and 
universal, and that the sum thus expended be supple 

mented by required amounts raised by local taxation. 
Charity nas already, through the example of the 
noble Peabody and skillful: Sears, shown the wisdom of 
this course,, Shall not all the other citizens of the country 
equal these in beneficence and wisdom? What home 
in all the South can fail to speak their names with 
kindness? What home in all that sunny land, 
so abandoned to calamity, could fail to come to 
feel kindly and loyally toward a nation that should do 
commensurately as nobly for their children? Js not this a 
sure way to peace, lasting peace? If tne funds bestowed by 
the general government should be multiplied five or six 
times by loeal taxation, as are those disbursed by the Pea- 
body trustees, we might anticipate the entire expendi- 
ture for schools in those States would reach from five to sev- 


The General Land Office is also in the | 
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A measure | 


en millions annually. How soonthis would muitiply schools | 


and teachers, improve all that pertains to education, 
increase wealth, multiply the comforts of life, and in- 
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in indifference or inaction or opposition, the spirit of the 
progress which we have noted is irrevocably fixed and 
looks only to final triumph. This spirit is well illus- 
trated by a declaration said to have been made by John 
Knox. Long imprisoned, emaciated with sickness, as the 
galley in which he was confined lay on the coast between 
Dundee and St, Andrews, he was asked if he knew the 
land within sight. He repied: ‘“ Yes, know it weil$ 
for I see the steeple of that place where God first opened 
my mouth in public to His glory; and I am fully per- 
suaded, how weak soever I now appear, that I shall not 
depart this life till that my tongue shall glorify His godly 
name in the same place.” And verily so it was. 

Education has begun a work for man and God in 
America, which, whatever fortune may temporarily be- 
tide, will yet be accomplished, 





DUTIES OF PARENTS. 


PROF. 8. M. HEMPERLY, PALATINATE COLLEGE. 
Great are the responsibilities that rest upon parents. 
Numerous are the duties which they owe to their children. 
To them is entrusted the forming of character, more val- 
uable than the purest gold. Into their hand; is given 
the framing of the youthful mind. Proper parental in- 
struction, therefore, makes deep and lasting impressions 
upon the minds of children. The neglect of no class of 
duties would more speed‘ly engulf our species in crime 





| and misery, than a general remissness of parental duties. 


augurate a prosperiity impossible under the conditions of | 


civilization formerly enforced there ! 
any educator so fail to see the 
** Phantom army come, 
With never a sound of fife or drum, 
Keeping time to a throbbing hum 
Of wail and lamentation— ; 
The men whose wasted figures fill 
The patriot graves of the 1.ation,” 
as to reply: * This is no concern of mine ;"" while yet, too, 
the air is thick with the horrors of the Parisian massacres, 
and there are premonitions of a similar explosion in our 
own metropolitan city. 

All are impatiently waiting for the results of the in- 
coming census. We are permitted to know unofficia ly, 
an item or two. Of each 1,000 adult persons in New 
Hampshire in 1860, only 246 could not read and write— 
the highest percentage of intellizence of any State in the 
Union. Now, her total population has decreased nearly 
8,000, but the number of adults unable to read and write 
has at the same time nearly doubled, while there are 
17,107 less children attending school. As-a contrast in 
respect to growth, the population of Kansas has increased 
250 per cent., and the number of adults unable to write 
has increased 600 per cent. By the census of 1860, the 
total number of pupils in the public and private schools of 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Virginia and West Virginia, was 382,604. An approxi- 
mate statement from the census of 1870 shows the num- 
ber of pupils in the same States to be 369,635, a decrease 
of nearly 13,000 in school attendance, while the to-al 
population has increased 333,000. Certainly these early 
whisperings of the new census respecting the present con- 
dition of intelligence in the country are not calculated to 
lull any educator to sleep, even in the most favored sec- 
tions, however he may ignore his obligations to co-orerate 
in that progressiveness of educativn which shall make it 
universal and ccmplete, 

Does any individual or section for any cause, indulge 


Can any citizen, 


Nor does the discharge of any other class of duties rise 
higher in rational enjoyment than do the parental when 
properly discharged. It is the imperative duty of parents 
to ** train up their child in the way it should go.” Much 
is implied in this injunction. It means, in the first place, 
that children are capable of being trained up physically, 
intellectually, morally and socially. Most parents know 
from experience that children are capable of d)wnward 
training. But if they have not a capacity susceptible of 


| being trained up, then it would be useless to go through 





the farce of an attempt. 

We have reason, however, to adore our Creat«r, that 
he has endowed our children with physical and mental 
powers. Bv proper culture these powers can be improved ; 
they can be brought out and polished like the sculptor 
polishes his marble. Hence it is our indispensable duty, 
even in the absence of a command, to educate our chil- 
dren ; tor He would require of us no superfluous labor, He 
would give us no faculty to be undeveloped, no power to 
lie dormant. 

The text quoted implies, in the second place, that there 
is a right way to train children. We are commanded to 
train them in the way they “ shou/d” go, not in the way 
“ they would go,” as is too frequently the case. Can pa- 
rents then disregard a command issued from the highest 
Court in the universe? Can they expect to escape the 
wrath to come, if they neglect to fit their “ olive branches” 
to flourish in perpetual bloom ? To their tutelage has the 
proper mora/, as well as the physical and intellectual devel - 
opment of their children been committed ; from them is 
expected good counsel, wholesome discipline, and an un- 
spotted example, Children are close observers ; they will 
readily imitate good or bad examples. Their sharp eyes 
will quickly spy out the faults of others, especially those of 
the parent. We shou d therefore instruct them by both 
precept and exarnple. 

Give proper culture in the very first stages; sow the 
seeds of virtue in youth, and you will never have cause to 
regretit, Educate all their powers fully ani harmoniously, 
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and you will well have beguti the work of human reform. 
There is no question but that every individual in the land 
will be educated in a right or wrong wav3 every boy and 
girl will receive an education of some kind. Frequently 
the young are proficiert scholars in schools of mischief 
and crime, developing their propensities, appetites and 
lusts, strengthening their physical end intellectu.1 facul- 
ties, only to be capable of devising and executing the 
most consummate villainy and wickedness, casting aside 
charity and innocence, despite the admonitions of justice, 
and polluting our earth with intemperance, licenticusness 
and the most heinous crimes, Ignorance and superstition 
are powerful foes; they sow seeds of discord; they en- 
slave the mind; they unfit us for society, and rob us of 
all that is noble and dignified. To combat these success- 
fully, parents must form an alliance with the Republic of 
Teachers. Their etrength is increasing. Their adapta- 
tion to supply your demand is continually becoming more 
desirable, and, ere long, we trust, will be entirely ac equate. 

Good parents and wise teachers have the same end in 
view, and when both unite their efforts, no enemy is too 
formidable, no victory is too glorious, for their united 
achievement. It is a very good plan for parents ana 
teachers to consult together respecting the discipline of 
their children, that thus the best means may be devised 
for their benefit. If, however, teachers do their utmost 
to improve your children, and you neglect to further their 
endeavors, much time and much laboris lost. It should, 
therefore, be the earnest and conscant effort of parents to 
know how they can benefit their children; what they 
must do to encourage them, and how to co operate with 
their teachers. Parents should also grant time to their 
children to attend school regularly, Nothing is so annoy- 
ing and so unreasonable, as to have pupils attend school 
irregularly, because it robs them and their teachers of time 
that is far too precious to be thus squandered away. Pa- 
rents who are too narrow- hearted to give to their chil- 
dren, both male and female, a good education, unless it 
is absolutely impracticable, ought to be considered unfit 
subjects for society. 

Parents owe still other duties. It is expected that they 
furnish the various agencies for carrying on the good work. 
They must build school-houses, plant shrubberies, furnish 
apparatus, text- books, and give a liberal support to their 
teacher, who denies himself of many pleasures for their 
benefit. Parents should also visit their respective schoo!s. 
This would show that they have the cause at heart; that 
their interest and the teacher’s is a common one, and that 
the prosperity of the school depends in a great measure 
upon the interest manifested by patrons. None, who 
are worthy of the name of parent, should consider any 
task too troublesome, if it is for the benefit of their chil- 
dren. All who are capable should regard it not only as a 
duty, but as a delightful privilege to educate youth for 
prominent positions n life. 

We behold in the young children of every domestic 
circle the embgyo men who, in a few years, shall hold 
the reins of government, be the representatives of our 
nation in foreign lands, occupy our pulpits, fill the pro- 
fessional chairs in our universities and colleges, be our law- 
yers and physicians, and the students who shall investigate 
and develop the various branches of art and science. Upon 
them will depend the moral as well as the intellectual 
tone of the next and succeeding generations ; and shall 
they be neglected ? 

Love of country and free institutions alone should urge 
us to imbue the minds of the young with proper and 
nutritious instruction. Remember that ‘* Knowledge is 


power;” that an enlightened and a virtuous people can 
never be enslaved; and that, on the intelligence of our 
youth, rest the future liberty, the prosperity, the happiness, 


An Important Trust. 
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the grandeur, and the glory of our beloved country. Give 
proper parental instruction, then, in the tamily circle, and 
while you are fitting your children for the various duties 
in this life, teach them also that there is a higher and a 
nobler lifé beyond the grave. 


tk 


AN IMPORTANT TRUST. 





THE PRINCIPALS OF OVR SOLDIERS’ ORPHAN SCHOOLS, 





HERE are, in the varieus institutions of the State, 

about thirty-six hundred children, whose fathers fell in 
the lace war, These orphans are clothed, fed, educated and 
trained intellectually, industrially, morally and religiously, 
wholly at the expense of the public, at a cost of more 
than half a million of dollars annually. But few, even 
of our own citizens, are fully aware of the magnitude of 
this work, Many may know that the Legislature makes, 
yearly, large appropriations for the benefit of the 
soldiers’ orphans, and exult, with feelings of State pride, 
over the magnanimity of the act; but further than this 
little is known, and, it is feared, slight interest felt. 

But with those directly engaged in this great enterprise 
it is far otherwise. To the principals of the soldiers’ or- 
phans’ schools, the one absorbing object of thought and 
toil, is the success of the institutions under their charge. 
At a recent meeting of these gentlemen, it was apparent 
to every observer that they are men of intelligence, cul- 
ture and ability, and that they regard the welfare of the 
orphans committed to then by the State as a sacred trust. 
A body of men more zealous and untiring can not be 
found. They evidently are laboring for the well being of 
those for whose career and destiny they are greatly respon- 
sible. 

The principalship of a soldier’s orphan school is cer- 
tainly a position which should not be lightly taken. 
When it is remembered that the entire future of the 


| youth confided to them, will be, to a fearful extent, such 


a future as the training received in pupilage shall make 
it, the responsibility assumes proportions of alarming 
magnitude. The soul instinctively shrinks from a work 
fraught with such vital and far reaching results. 

Our statesmen and philanthropists may rest assured 
that the thirty-six hundred wards of the State are in the 
hands of men: who are giving the energy and strength of 
their best days to the worthy task imposed upon them, 

c ¢. 
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A KIND WORD FOR THE JOURNAL. 





[A leading teacher of Lawrence county sends us the 
following kind word for the Scoot Journat. We pub- 
lish it as a specimen of the letters we are constantly re- 
ceiving. Our friends have our thanks. Their good 
words cheer us We are determined to make the Jour- 
NAL worthy of the cause it advocates, and worthy of the 
great State that gave it life.—Ep. | 

HE friends of education in our State have good rea- 

sons to congratulate themselves on the success of the 
Scuoot Jovrnat, It is a source of gratification to the 
earnest teachers of Pennsylvania to be aided in the cause 
by a publication which is recognized as one of the lead- 
ing educational periodicals of the country. Much js ac- 
complished by this invaluable monthly, in its sphere of 
imparting information by maintaining and defending the 
true principles of education ; in urging the adoption of 
measures for the better development of the work; in 
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heralding its liberal views throughout the State ; in con | 
tribucing to the knowledge and enlightening the m nds | 
of thinking men, thus preparing a channel for future 
agencies, and opening a way for ultimate educational suc- 
cess. The commenrs in the August No. of the Journat 
in the article, ** The Catholic World’: Heresies Concern- 
ing Ecucation,” are worthy the attentive perusal of every 
American citizen. Such erroneous statements as those 
made by the editor quoted, so plausibly presented, are 
calculated to mislead, and are too apt to be heeded by the 
seeming friends of universal education. The advocates 
of the present beneficent system of public schools have 
sufficient opposition to eontend against in the way of 
ignorance and prejudice, without meeting it from the 
press, a source recognized as an educator of the people. 
The forcible and timely criticism on the article above 
alluced to, deserves the commendativn of every intelli- 
gent citizen of the country who is incerested in t-e main- 
tainance and prosperity of a republican government. 
Teacuer, 
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A NOBLE EXAMPLE. 


Conynouam District, Cotumsia Co, ) 
July 19th, 1871. s 

ON. J P. WICKERSHAM—Sir: The board of 
directors of this district started six evening 
schools for the education of those boys who must work 
during the day at the different collieries. The school 
hours are fixed between seven and nine o'clock, five 
evenings of each week. The regular day teachers are 
employed in the evening schools, at an advance of $15 
per month for their extra services. The chances for 
males to be educated in the coal regions are poor at best, 
and it is hoped that this example wiil be sufficient to 
convince directors throughout the region of its absolute | 
necessity. Some assert that this conilicts with the law; | 
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but even if it does, there is a principle of right that is 
higher than any human law. 

These poor boys who must work in the coal mines 
from eight years up, are entitled to an education, just as 
much as the wealthy that can atford to goto college. It 
is hoped that this example will have the desired effect, and 
cause other directors throughout the coal regions to do 
likewise, 

The names of these philanthropic directors are, Patrick 
Burke, President of the Board, Patrick McDermott, 
Secretary, Pe er Ruby, Thos. Kiker, John Curran, who 
originated the measure, and Michael Mulligan. ‘Che 
names of the teachers that accepted, at such a meager 
salary, this additional labor, are Daniel W. Senihan, John 
J Coughlin, Hugh Sweeny, Martin Flanagan, C, G. 
Murphy and James Donahoe, all gentlemen of culture 
and experience in the school-room, 

This note is sent to the Jovrnat for publication, that 
other boards and localities may profit by the example of 
these public-spirited school officials. 

A FRIEND OF POPULAR EDUCATION, 





+ 


CIRCULATE THE DOCUMENTS, 





Ir would be a good thing if copies of school 4nd other 
educa ional documents were more generally circulated, 
Why not send copies to all public places, as rail-road 
stati ns, where people are glad to read while waiting for 
trains? In hotels we see all kinds of publications, edu- 
cational excepted. Civilization would spread much faster, 
if educat onal publications were nxt laid aside by those 
who rece ve them, and never referred to thereafter. Why 
not read and give copies to your friends? Why send 


missi aries to foreign countries to instruct the heathen, 
while we have so many ignorant people at home ? 
A READER. 





EDITORIAL DEPART MENT. 





THE JOURNAL GROWS. | 





NE year ago when the Scuoot Journat | 
came into our hands, there were four | 

other periodicals in the State devoted to the | 
cause of education, viz.: The Educational Ga- 
zette, at Philadelph a, the School Chronicle, at 
Pittsburgh, the Z'eachers’ Advocate, at Ebens- | 
burg, and the Educator, at Williamsport. To- 
ward these local mag-zines, we have always | 
entertained tne kindest feelings. They kept, | 
without doubt, a few persons from subscribing 
for the ScHoot Journat, but they created a 
taste which induced others to take it, and, on | 
the whole, even in the light of self-interest, | 
we rather considered them an advantage to it 
than otherwiss. And, had the fact been dif- 
ferent, they had just as much right to be as the | 
ScHoot JournaL, and we long since got rid of 


| by division. 


the petty jealousy that denies rights to others 
which are claimed for ourselves. We have 
learned thit the world is big enough for all the 
people wao live in ir. 

But experience here, as well as elsewhere, 


_has shown that but one educational magazine 


in a Stat: can be sustained with the support 
necessary to make ita great powér for good. 


_ It seems better for the teachers of a State to 


have one strong, central organ that sp2aksjfor 
them and through which they can speak to the 
whole profession, than to weaken themselves 
Of the periodicals above named, 
but one is now published. The Educational Ga- 
zette stopped some time ago, and the Phila- 
delphia teachers have it in mind to perfect a 
plan which will enrich the Journat with 
their contributions, and lengthen its subscrip- 
tion list with their names, 
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The School Chronicle issued its last num- 
ber in August, and the Journat will be 
sent to all its subscribers for the time for 
which they have paid, and those who have 
been taking both magazines will have their 
terms of subscription extended. The same 
arrangement has been made with the publishers 
of the Z'vachers’ Advocate. The Educator re. 
mains, and will continue to fight for the good 
cause in its own way until the time shall come 
when it, too, will realize that in the school 
journalism ofa State “in union there is strength,” 

Thus the Journat grows, 
of the School Department and of the State 
Teachers’ Association, let it now become the 
organ of the whole profession, the exponent 
of the whole educational sentiment of the Strate. 
We are ambitious to make it not only a source 
of power in advancing the interests of educa 


teacher and every friend of teachers. 

Last month we added eight pages of matter to 
the thirty-two large double column pages usu- 
ally given, and had much of the whole number 
printed in small type. 
forty such pages every month as soon as our 
list of subscribers will enable usto do ir. Send 
in the names. 


THE ST. LOUIS MEETING. 





A T the Cleveland meeting held last vear, 


the three previously existing national 


educstional associations were fused into one, | 


and to the body thus formed were added two 
new departments, the first devoted to higher 
and the second to primary education. ‘The 
National Teachers’ Association, therefore, now 
consists of four departments or sections, as ful- 
lows: Section devoted to higher education, 
section devoted to primary education, superin- 
tendents’ section, and normal section, 


Long the organ | 





} 
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Gov. B. Gratz Brown, of Mo., delivered 
the address of welcome. The address was 
able, but the following passage in it was much 
criticised: ‘ t is very customary declama- 
tion to pronounce that education is the great 
safeguard of republics against the decay ot 
virtue and the reign of immorality. Yet the 
facts scarcely bear out the proposition. The 
highest civilizations, both anc’ent and modern, 
have sometimes been the most flagitious, Now- 
a-davs, certainly, your prime rascals are edu- 
cared rascals; and, it is at least doubrful, 
whether education in itself, as now engineered 
and confined merely to the acquisition of 
knowledge, has any tendency to mitigate the 
vicious elements in human nature, further than 
to change the direction and type of crime. 
This is not alleged, be it understood, of 


| moral culture or of religious instruction, but 
tion in the State, but a source of pride to every | 


Weare ready to print | 


simply of the educaton of the intellect as it 
realiy obtains.” The Governor seemed to 
forget that our common schoul systems aim to 
do much more than educate the intellect. Still, 
his words have meaning in them. 

Among the papers read in the department 
of higher education, was one by Prof. Edson, 


of Iowa, on * Classical Study,” one by Gen, 


Eaton, of Washington, on ‘* Superior Instruc- 
tion in Relation to Universal Education,” one 
by Prof. Safford, of Chicago University, on 
“‘Modern Mathematics,” and one by Pr-f. 
Tyler, of Knox College, on ‘“ Pronunciation 
of tne Greek and Latin Languages.” 

The reading of all these papers was followed 
by lively discussions on their subject matter. 

A resclution to the effect that “the conven- 
tion highly approves the efforts now in pro- 
gress to unte more perfectly the courses of 
study in the public high schools and the col- 
leges, by introducing special classical courses on 


| the part of the schools, and by modifying, with- 


The. 


first meeting under this new arrangement was | 


held at Sc. Louis, August 22d, 23d and 24th. 
It was attended by a large number of teachers 
and leading educational men from nearly all 
the States of the Union. 

Hon. J. L. Pickard, Superintendent of 
Schools, Chicago, Lil., presided over the gen- 
eral association ; President Eli T. Tappan, of 
Kenyon College, Ohio, pres ded over the de- 
partment of higher education; A. C. Short. 
ridge, Superintendent of Schools, Indianapolis, 
presided over : he department of primary edu- 
cation; Hon. William D. Henkle, State Su- 
perintendent, Ohio, presided over the superin. 
tendents’ section, and S, H. White, Principal 


Normal School, Peoria, IIl., presided over the | 


| pupil must learn bette. how to work 


normal! school section. 


| 


out lowering, the requirements of admission on 
the part of colleges,” was postponed until nexc 
meeting. 

The following is the thesis of the essay on 
mathe natics: 

1. Our college course of mathematics must contain in 
future more synthetic geometry, and less algebra ant 
higher analysis; more practical and Jess abstract matter 

2. Time must be gained by beginning geometry in an 
elemen:ary way before the preparatory college course, 

*. Geometry and arithmetic-——both subjects taken in 
their broadest sense— must go hand in hand throughout 
the course ; must continuady support each other, each 


PI 
retaining its individuality. What we now call analstical 


| geometry must be introduced in various stages with ge- 


ometry proper. 


4. The text-books must diminish in size, and 
largely supplemented by oralteaching. Both teacher an 


at the su'sj}2cts 
at the bouks merely. 


— 
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5. The interests of educational science, of mathemati- 
cal science, of physical science and of practical utility, 
alike demand these changes. 

The marked features of the primary section 
were a paper on “* Teaching Primary Read- 
ing,” by Hon, E. E. White, of Ohio; one on 
** Method of Teaching Languages,” by Prof. 
D. H. Cruttenden, of New York; one on 
«« Methods of Teaching Drawing,” by Henry 
C. Harden, of Massachusetts ; one on “* Meth- 


ods of Teaching Geography,” by Mrs. Mary | 
Howe Smith, of New York, and the interest- | 


ing discussions which they elicited. 

The superintendents’ and normal sections 
held most of their sessions together. The 
first paper read was an excellent one by Rich- 
ard Edwards, of Illinois, on “« Model Schools 


in connection with Normal Schools.” The 
conclusion of this paper is as follows : 
** How shall the model school be adjusted? First, let it | 


be graded, from the lowest departments to the high school; 
second, let each grade be under the charge of a compe- 
tent teacher, who will furnish proper instruction ; third, 
at the beginning of each term, let such pupils as are fully 
prepared be assigned to the grades as teachers. 
snould occupy tne time of the pupil-teacher for about for- 
ty-five minutes in addition to the time allotted for the 
preparation of lessons, Fourth, let the work of the pupil- 


teacher be under the supervision of the principal of the | 


grade; fifth, let there be a stated meeting every few days 


to discuss the different modes of teaching; sixth, let there | 


be an exhibition once a week of the ditterent methods in 
the presence of the entire normal school; seventh, let 
every faule be privately pointed out to the one committing 


it, with the understanding that it is to be at once corrected; | 


eighth, let the status of the class be taken at the time it 
is placed in the hands of the pupil teicher, and also at 


the end of the term, to ascertain the progress made; | 


ninth, let four such terms of teaching be required of every 


pupil; tenth, let the senior class of the normal school be | 


a visiting committee and required to report on the grades 
visited.” 


A notable feature of the discussion on this | 
subject was an essay, by Miss Anna C, Brackett, | 


the accomplished Principal of the St. Louis 
Normal School, 
The paper of Hon. J. D. Philbrick on the 


«« Normal School Problem,” gave rise to an | 
animated and prolonged discussion, which was | 


participated in by Messrs. Rounds, of Maine; 


Pne!ps, of Minnesota; Beard, of Missouri; | 
of 


Wickersham, of Pennsylvania; White, 
Ohio ; Edwards, of Illino's, and others. The 
question mooted was: How many normal 
schools should a State provide, and what kind? 


of é . 
The general conclusion arrived at seemed to be | 


that each State should have a few State schools 
of a high grade for permanent teachers, and a 


large number of county or district schools of a | 


lower grade for temporary teachers. The 


whole to be supplemented by a system of 


teachers’ institutes. 
J. P. Wickersham, of Pennsyivania, deliv- 
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| ered an address before the General Association, 
| on Tuesday evening, on “* A National System 
| cf Compulsory Education,” in which he en- 
| deavored to do what a St. Louis paper says he 
_did do: ** Take each of the twenty sections 
of Mr. Hoar’s bill, providing for such a sys- 
tem, discuss it in detail, and tear it to shreds.” 

State Superintendent Bateman, of Illinois, 
concluded an ale discussion of the question : 
|“ How far may the State provide for the edu- 
cation of her children at the public cost?” in 
the following words : 
| TI believe,then,” said the speaker, “ thatthe question 
for American statesmen is not how /itt/e, but how much 
can the State properly do for the education of its chil- 
dren [applause]; that the one thing most precious in the 
sight of God and of all good men is the welfare and 
| growth of the immortal mind, and that to secure this, 
| Legislatures should go to the verge of their constitutional 

powers, courts to the limits of liberality of construc- 
tion, and executives to the extreme of official perogative. 
I believe that an American State may, and should, sup- 
| plement the district school with the high school, and the 
high school with the university, all at the public cost— 
exhibiting to the world the noblest privilege of the coun- 
try—a model free school system—‘ totus teris atque rotundus,”” 

Dr. W. T. Harris, Superintendent of the 

Schools of St. Louis, read an admirable paper 
on the same subject which we desire to pub- 
| lish entire as soon as we have room for it. 
Gen. John Eaton, Jr., National Commis- 
| sioner of Education, offered the following 
| resolution, which was adopted : 
Resolved, That a committee of one from each State 
| and Territory, and one from the District of Columbia, 
be appointed by the Association to take such action as 
shall seem to them expedient to secure a full presenta- 
| tion of the improvements in American education at the 
international exhibition at Philadelphia, in 1876. 

Dr. John W. Hoyt, of Wisconsin, from a 
committee on the subject of the establishment 
of a National University, made a strong report 
favoring the project, and moved that a com. 
mittee be appointed to be charged with the 
| duty of further conaucting the enterprise to a 
successful issue. 

This committee was constituted as follows : 

Dr. J. W. Hoyt, Madison, Wisconsin; Dr. Thomas 
Hill, Waltham, Massachusetts; E. L. Godkin, New York 
| city; Hon. J. P. Wickersham, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; 
Dr. Bernes Sears, Virginia; Col. D. F, Boyd, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana; Dr Daniel Read, Columbia, Missouri; 
| Prest. W. F. Phelp:, Winona, Minnesota; Hon. A. C. 
Gibbs, Portland, Oregon; Hon, Newton Bateman, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

Ex-Officio members: Hon, E. E. White, president N. 
| E,A.; Hon. John Eaton, }r., Commissioner of Education; 
Dr, Joseph Henry, president National Academy of Sci- 
e ce; Dr. J. Lawrence Smith, president American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science; Dr Samuel 
Eliot, president American Social Science Association, 

Mr. Wickersham said that, while he was 
opposed to a national system of education, he 
was in favor of the General Government’s 
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granting liberal aid to the South in her work 
of education, and offered the following resolu- 
tion, which was adopted unanimously : 

Resolved, That this Association will look with favor 
upon any plan giving pecuniary aid to the struggling edu- 
cational systems of the South that the General Govern- 
ment may deem judicious. 

The visit to Shaw’s Botanical Gardens, in 
carriages provided by the Board of School 
Directors of St. Louis, on Wednesday after- 
ncon, and the excursion to Iron Mountain and 
Pilot Knob, on Friday, were exceedingly pleas 
ant. Object Lessons seemed to be as well 
adapted to teachers as to their pupils. 

Hon. E, E, White, of Ohio, was elected 
President of the General Association for the 
present year. 


a 


OUR NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


HE new schoo! at Wesr Cuesrer - has 





been completely equipped, and will open | 
on the 25th of September with appropriate | 
ceremonies. The number of applicants at this | 
time, September 1 3th, exceeds one hundred and | 


fifty. It is thought the school will open with 
two hundred students. Ezekiel H. Cook, A. 
M., of Connecticut, has been elected Princi- 


pal, and he will be assisted by an able corps of | 


instructors. 


The Kutztown school has settled all its | 


troubles, but has not yet succeeded in firding a 
Principal in place of Mr. Ermentrou-. WNa- 
than C. Sheaffer is acting Principal and the 
Faculty is full. The school commenced Septem 
ber 4th, with over one hundred students. 
This vitality is really wonderful under the cir- 
cumstances. When completely reorganized, 
we look for this school to bring together five 
hundred students. During the vacation, 
Wood’s Steam Heating Apparatus has been in- 
troduced into the buildings, and they will be 
heated in this way in all their parts. 
Mituersvitte commenced Sept. rtth, and, 


judging from the piles of trunks seen in the | 


Lancaster depot, the school must be as well 
filled as usual. Prof. Shaub has resigned, but, 


we believe, the Faculty otherwise remains as | 


last year. 

Mansrietp, to the surprise of its most san- 
guine friends, opened with nearly two hundred | 
students. 

We have not heard directly from Epitnroro’ 
and Broomssurec, but, indirectly, we learn 
that their Fall Terms, now in progress, are very 
well attended. 

SHipPensBurG is pushing forward her new 
buildings very vigorously. They are now up 


to the second story, and the third tier of joists | 
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has been laid. The whole of the brick work 
is expected to be finished this month. These 
buildings, it completed as begun, will be much 
the best designed and most commodious in the 
State. They are in good hands, 

The school at Catirornia is almost ready 
for recognition. It has everything needed ex- 
cept a sufficient number of dormitories. The 
buildings are very complete. Rev. Charles L. 
Ehrenfeld, was elected Principal some months 
ago, ard is pushing forward the work, both in 
the school and ou the buildings, with great 
energy. Some two hundred students were in 
attendance during the summer, finding board. 
ing- houses in the village. We think there is 
a bright future before this school, though its 
| past has been a little clouded. 
| The Lock Haven school progresses slowly 
| and that at Inpiana does not progress at all, 





PHILADELPHIA. 
REPORT OF THE BOARD. 


] 
a ee 
ROM the recent report of the Board of 
Controllers of the city of Philadelphia, 
| we learn the following facts connected with 
| cheir school affairs : 

| 

| 

| 


Number of schools, - - - 380 

“ “teachers, - - - 1,539 

“ * controllers, = - - 29 

“ “ directors, - - - 404 

+ *€ puoils registered, - 134,574 
- in school at ena of year, - 81,854 
Average attendance, - - - 71,556 
Whole expenditures, = - $1,491,029.58 


This shows an increase since last year of 4 
in the number of teachers ; of 735 inthe num- 
ber of pupils registered ; of $71 in the num- 
ber of pupils belonging to school at the close 
of the year; of 527 in the average attendance, 
and of $193,284.95 in the aggregate expendi- 
tures. Some ot these figures do not corres- 
pond with the growth of the city, and should 
lead to inquiry. The report contains some 
valuable “* instructions to teachers,” whi-:h we 
shall publish in a future number for the benefit 
of teachers outside of Philadelphia. 
| The “Night School for Artisans” was 
| open for twenty-one weeks, and registered 

| during that time the names of 563 students. 
| The average age of the students was 22 years 
| and three months. There were 215 under 20 
| years of age; 248, from 20 to 25; 95, from 
| 26 to 40; and gover goyearsof age. Eighty- 
four different branches of business were repie- 
sented, 
| The following extracts from the report of 
Prof. G. I. Riché, the principal, will exhibic 
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the method of instruction, the character of the 
students, and the results accomplished : 

*¢ The method ot instruction was exclusively 
by lectures, beth in the class rooms and in the 
Jecture-room, the lectures being illustrated 
copiously by experiments, diagrams, and de 
monstrations en tne blackboard. The work of 
the professors was thus rendered extremely 
severe, bur that of the students was to the same 
extenc facilitated and rendered pleasant and 
attractive. An extended experience of this 
method of teaching proves conc.usively that, 
as stated in my former report, it is the om/y sys- 
tem adapted to such a school. 

«« [ he character of the students was quite up 
to the standard of the previous vear, and their 
deportment was, as then, deserving of al} com 
mendation. Their earnestness of purpose and 
evident interest in their studies were at once 
the strongest proof of the efficiency of the 
teaching and the fitting return tor the labors of 
the faculty and the committee in their behalf. 
Jt is a highly gratitying fact, and one deserving 
especial mention, that a class of over sixty was 
formed, exclusively of students who attended 
the school the entire session of last year. These 
men pursued an advanced course of study, and 
have, with few exceptions, ev nced an increased 
Interest in their work, continuing to the end 
of the present term, ardent in the pursuit of 
knowledge. 

“The Night School for Artisans must as- 
suredly, in view of al] these facts, be regarded 
as an'esta»lished institution. After two such 
Sess] 9, no intelligent citizen can doubt either 
its necessity, or its usefulness. What remains 


tance of hiveral appropriations for its support 
aod extension. I feel conndent that many 
workshops must have telt the beneficial effect 
of its tea _nings, waile its moral influence can- 
not be overstated. When it is remembered 
how essential a place in the community the 
artisan fills, and what an influence tor good 
or for ev] he must exert, surely no argument 
is needed to secure for him every facility for 
his mental or moral elevation.” 


A GOOD IDEA, 

George F. Gordon, Esq., of the Fifteenth 
Ward, has issued a circular to the triends of 
public schools from which the following are 
extracts : 
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institute regular courses of free lectures, to establish a free 
| reading-room and library, &c., m the Lincoln Grammar 
| School, Twentieth and Coates streets, and to adurn the 
walis of this school building with pictures. 

‘* There is no need of argument here. Ask yourself, is 
this plan a good one? Is it laden with a rich harvest of 
resulcs for abl coming time? If so, help it. All can 
help—every man, woman and child. Give a book or 
books, or pamphlets, a picture, a statuette in parian or 
bronze, a bracket, or frame, or engraving, works of art, 
specimens of ores or marble, collections of shelis, or birds 
or any piece of mechanical ingenuity. Make our schools 
beautiiul; make them picture galleries, make them muse- 
ums of art, and the children will show the results in 
all aiter-life.”’ , 

Centar County.—Mr, R. M. Magee, Coun- 
tv Superintendent, says ina letter of September 
16th: Our Normal Institute at Rebersburg 
is quite successful—about eighty teachers in 
attendance. A leading teature of it has been 
the course of weekly Jectures (free) delivered 
betore the students, but open to the public. 
The large church used for the purpose has been 
filled on every occasion by the most appreci- 
ative audiences. The closing exercises and 
the re-union of the literary sucieties will take 
place on Thursday evening, September 21st.” 
A local paper has the following good word for 
the Institute : 

“On a recent visit to the beaw’iful and brisk little town 
of Reversburg, we found the Normal Institute in a flour- 
ishing condinon, It puts on no ostentatious show, but 


| proves its<lf, under the efficient minagement of County 


Supt. Magee, one of the best institutes in the State. It 
now numbers between 50 and 65 students, and has arri- 
vals of new pupils almost daily. lt is thought that the 
Institute will number from 70 to 8ostudents. The spe 


| cial purpose of the school being professional improvement, 
| all the students are required to pursue a certain course of 


** Being deeply impressed with the necessity for a higher | 


culture anid more extended usefulness to the youtntul 
generations passing through our city grammar schoouls, | 
earnestly ask the co uperation of the trends of our pub- 


| attendance at the Normal 


lic school system, and the general refinement of the | 


youth of both sexes in our ci 


tv, in the present effort to 





: : | study prescrized by the principal, tending to that end. 
to be done 1s te urge upon councils the impor- | he ’ GER ng : 


All are required to recite daily in mental philosophy, 
school economy, and methods of instruction; a so, on al- 
ternate days, physiology, map-drawing, penmanship, &c. 
As to the other branches commonly taught in the public 
schools, such as written and mental arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, grammar, history, etc., pupils are advised to take up 
only such of these as they are most deficient in; the 
object of the school being net so much to teach these 
branches in themselves, as the manner of teaching them. 
Pupils should be proficient in these branches betore en- 
tering the norma/ school. We were informed that it 
was only as a matrer of necessity that classes were formed 
in these branches, as the teacher’s course is sufficient in 
itself for the short time. The rules and regulations of 
the Institute are selected, with many modifications, from 
those practiced at the different State normal schools and 
seem to have a healthy and beneficial influence. In ad- 
dition to the lecturers already annuunced, N. L. Atwood, 
Esq., will leccure before the institute on September 14th.”” 

Contained in the above letter we find a 
handsome list of /fty-six subscribers to the 
Journat, which “ includes every teacher in 
not already a sub- 
scriber”’—with the further remark, that *¢ all 
have likewise subscrited for the Williamspoit 


Tr > 


Educator. Hearty thanks to Mr. Mag’e. 
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HE Pictsburgh teachers held their an- 
nual Institute during the week com- 
mencing Augu-t 28th. It was almost wholly 
managed by themselves, and proved one of the 
most successful they have ever held. Deputy 
State Superintendent Houck was present a 
part of the time, and speaks in the highest 
terms of it. 
The following preamble and resolutions, of- 
fered by Mr. Ford, were adopted : 


Wuereas, The responsibilities of this Government 
are borne by the people at large, each of whom should be 
properly and carefully prepared to assume and perform 
justly the duties which of necessity devolves upon hin, 
therefore, 

Resolved, That. one of the first cares of the State should 
be to qualify the children thereof for the duties they must 
of necessity perform as future citizens. This can only be 
done by wise, just and liberal expenditure for the estab- 
lishment and continuance of public schools, open to all 
alike without respect to race, nationality er creed. 

Resolved, That the teacher, having accepted a mission 
most important in its results, should, by his character and 
: bearing, be an example to the community and a guide to 
the pupil in ali that makes the character of a perfect 
gentl:man, 

Resolved, That it is the duty of the teacher to em- 
brace every opportunity for self-improvement, and to aid 
his co-laborers by counsel and advice. We recognize the 
Teachers’ Institute as a means to the accomplishment of 
these purposes, and believe that absence therefrom is in- 


ceprenension of the directors and school officers. 
Resolved, That so far as practicable, it is desirable that 
the members of the different school boards of tne city 
meet with the teache:s and take part in the discussions 
of the Institute, and erat the Executive Committee, in 
che preparation of the annual programme hereafter, be 
requested to set apart a day, to be knownas the director's 
day, and that the exercises be so arranged as in the judg- 


school directors. 

Resolved, That the unwearied exertions of Superin- 
tendent Luckey to increase the efficiency of our schools, 
his uniformly kind and sympathizing manner toward 
teachers in the discharge of the arduous and often un 
pleasant duties of his office, and his gentlemanly and 
impartial bearing as president of this Institute, deserve 
our hearty commendation. 

Resolved, That we earnestly request the Central Board 
of Education to provide for the teaching of penmanship 
in our schools &y professional teachers of that art. 


Resolutions of respect to several teachers 
who had died during the year were also offer- 
ed and passed, as follows : 

Wueeeas, It has pleased an all-wise Providence, since 
our last meeting, to remove by death the following teach- 
ers: Mr. J. J. Taggart, of the Moorhead District; Miss 
| Mary Proudtoot, of the Forbes District, and Miss Chris- 
tina McLaren, of the Howard District, members of this 
Institute ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we bear cheerful testimony to the abili- 
ties of Mr. T'aggart, his success as a teaches, and his long 
and earnes: devotion to the cause of educatiun. 





dicative of a wane of professional zeal or desire for im- 
provement on the part of the teacher, and deserves the | 


ment of the committee will prove of special interest to | 


Pittsburgh. 





—— 
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Reselwed, That we deeply regret the loss of Miss Mary F au 
Proudtuot, one of the best qualificd, most earnest and 
most successfu! of the teachers of this cicy, who has passea 
from work here to her final reward. 

Resoived, That in the death of Miss Christina McLaren, 
we have sustained a great loss, and mingle our regrets 


} with those of her bereaved friends, for the removal of one 


so active and zealous in her work, and beloved by her 
scholars and patrons. 


At the conclusion of the reading of the resolu- 
tions, complimentary remarks were made by 
Messrs. Burtt, Kelly and Eaton. 

Prof. Philotus Dean, principal of rhe high 
school, died during the sessions of the Institute, 
and Mr. Bancroft, from a special! committee 
appointed tor the purpose, presented the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were passed, after re- 
marks by Messrs. Houck, Luckey, Thompson, 
Squires, Armstrong, Eaon, Crumb, Harrison, 
Kelly, Woods and Crenshaw. 

First. That with feelings of deep regret we learn of 
the death of our fellow teacher, Pa lotus Dean, principa 
of tne high schoel. 

Second. That we tender to the aifilicted family oul ‘ 
heartielc sympathy in this bereavement; that our loss is 
overshadowed by the deeper grief that has fallen upon 
them. We trust that inthis hour of their greatest sor- 
row the God of :he widow and the fatherless wail give 
them that cumfort which can come from Him alone j 

Third. That we bear will:rg testimony to Prof, Dean’s 
superior worth in the teachers’ profession, having knoan 





him to be a nian of remarkably extensive and thorough ! 
scholarship; of ready facility in imparting instruction ; of | 
sirong administrative ability and of application to his 
work, even too zealous and constant for his powers of | 
endurance. We have kwwn hm as a man, a teacher, 


a friend and a Christian; kind and cordial and social, an 
ardent follower and lover of truth. 
Fourth. That there is especial occasion for sadness in the 
fact that Prof. Dean has fallen at this moment, just when 
the high school is entering upon an enlarged sphere of 
Prof. Dean has been connected wich the 
ever since its orgatiization, sixteen yeurs 


usefulness, 
high school 
ago, and the greater part of that time as its principa. 
He has iabored in aad for this institution through an al- 
most continuous series of difficulties and discouragements, 
sometimes threatening the very existence of the school. 
His time and thoughtr and life were all given to its in er- 
ests. Long deferred hopes were about to be reslized. A 
building commensurate with the wiats of the school was 
to be opened with the coming session. Largely ¢ creased 
educational facilities had been granted. Popular interest 
and good will were turning in itsfuvor. ‘The rewards of 
patient perseverance and a worthy ambition were just 
witrin grasp, when the summons was sent, “ Come us 
still higher.” We trust that our great loss is his greater 
gain, 

Fifth. That a copy of these resolutions be 
family of the deceased. 

We append the following obituary notice of 
Prof. Dean, taken froma Pittsburgh paper: 

In the death of this well-known teacher, the cause of 
education in Pittsburgh has sustained an important loss. 
Having graduated at Yale College and pursued a course 
of theological study at Oberlin, he entered upon active } 
public life as pastor of a C mgregational church in north- 
ern Ohiv. But he felt that his vocation was‘rather to 


sent to the 
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teach than to preach, and therefore soon accepted an in- 
vitation to come to Pittsburgh as principal of Avery col- 
lege, then recently founded for the benefit of the African 
race. It is the mere truth to say that at the time very 
little interest was taken in this class by the public of Pitts- 
burgh ; the students of the college had enjoyed no advan- 
tages in the way of home education, and as the result of 
these causes the position in which the first head of the 
institution was placed was one involving many difficulties 
and discouragements, and imposing much self-denial 

Mr. Dean was found equal to the trial, and in the 
three or four years during which he remained connected 
with the college, by his patience, fidelity and skil) as an 
instructor, he made an impression which has been ever 
since manifest in ats history. The principa'ship of the 
Avery college he resigned to take charge of the Pitts- 
burgh high school, the post at which he continued until 
his death. His successful labors in connection with this 
important institution are well known and highly appreci- 
ated. Few of the many graduates of the school will hear 
of his early departure without feeling the regret produced 
by the loss of a friend as well as an instructor, who exert- 
ed an important influence upon cheir lives, We doubt 
not that by them, if not by orhers, measures wil) be 
promptly taken to establish some suitable memorial ot the 
late Principal's prolonged service in behalf of education in 
this city. We need hardly say that Prof. Dean was a 
god scholar, gifted with much more than ordinary apti- 
tude for imparting knowledge, and that he was also a 
skillful disciplinarian.” 

The funeral obsequies of Prof. Dean took 
place on Saturday, Sept. 2d, and were attenced 
by the members of the Central Board of Edu- 
cation, the members of the Pittsburgh Teach- 
ers’ Instituce, to the number of two hundred, 
the pupils of the high schoo] in a body, and 
a Jarge number of sorrowing triends. 


A NEW ENTERPRISE, 


\ 7 Eclip the following from the corres. 
pondence of the Pittsburgh Commercial. 


An institution of learning is greatly needed in 
the part of the State where this one has been 
established, We confidently expect great good 
from it. Has it any ambition to become a 


State Normal School ? 
“ Crarion, Pa., August 30, 1371, 

“ Will you allow me a little space in the columns of your 
valuable paper to call the attention of the friends of edu- 
cation to the interest of Carrier Seminary and Normal 
College, an institution of learning located at this place? 
At a cost of about $40,000, a muagnificent stone and 
brick edifice has been erected on one of the most beauti- 
ful and commanding sites in Western Pennsylvania. At 
a much less cost a large frame structure has been erected, 
to be used as a boarding hall in connection with the 
seminary. These buildings are being furnished in the 
most approved modern style, and with the most extensive 
appointments of school and parlot fittings. Jn all de- 
partments extensive preparations are being made for the 
convenience of students. The faculty is composed of 
experienced educators, ani is ample to give instruction in 
Janzuages, (ancient and modern), mathematics, music, 
(both vocal and instrumental), the liberal arts and 
sciences, and commercial calculations, The Normal 
College has in view the preparation of young men and 
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women for the profession of teaching. Instruction will 
be thorough, practical and objective, The great advan- 
tages to be offered at the Normal College will doubtless 
attract large numbers of students, and greatly benefit the 
State as well as the individuals who attend the institute, 
by a proper preparatiun of teachers for active school life, 
The expenses of the student here will be very limited. 
The morals of the town cannot be excelled. The formal 
opening of the institution will take place September 21st, 
1871. 

** With the advantages in buildings, faculty, beautiful 
location, and the moral, enterprising spirit of the commu- 
nity in which the institute is located, it cannot but 
be one of the leading literary institutions in Western 
Pennsylvania.” 


An Expranation.- We publish the follow- 
ing note froma member of the Execut:ve Com- 
mittee of the late meeting at Williamsport : 

PitrspurGn, Sept, 4, 1871. 

Messrs. Editors: Will you permit me, through your col- 
umns, toexplain why the Allegheny Quartette Club did not 
sing at the State Teachers’ Association, recently held at 
Williamsport ? The leaderof the club, Prof. Slack, started 
on a trip to Europe early in June, and was in Italy at the 
time of the Williamsport meeting. He expected, however, 
to return before the meeting of the Association, but fear- 
ing that he might not get back, another gentleman was 
secured to take his place. They rehearsed a number of 
times and requested me to engage rooms for them «t the 
Herdic House, which I| did, more than a month before 
the meeting, and they would have been there promptly, 
but another member of the club, the tenor singer, very 
unexpectedly had to go to Chicago about the same time 
that they should have started to Williamsport. With 
the club thus broken up the remaining members did not 
like to go; therefore the disappointment, 

This explanation is due to the Executive Committee, 
it is due to the Association, and it is due to the Quarterte 
Club, for they are honorable gentlemen and never disap- 
point without a good reason. They will be pleased to ac- 
commodate the Association at some future time, Trust- 
ing that this explanation will be satisfactory to all con- 
cerned, 1 remain 

Yours respectfully, Joun Morrow, 
Member of Executive Committee. 


—_——————- > 


MiscELLANEous Marters. 


Tue Tasies Turnep.— Two young men of 
good character and attainments are reported to 
have applied for admission as students to the 
authorities of Vassar College. The authorities 
have the matter under consideration. Mean- 
time, outsiders have taken up the question and 
are engaged in discussing it. Vassar is a very 
celebrated institution. Its grounds are very at- 
tractive. Its facilities for instruction are ample. 
Its professors are learned. Its social enjoy- 
ments are of a high order. Four hundred 
yourg ladies are pursuing their studies within 
its walls. Why should young men be denied 
all these advantages? Are they incapable of 
appreciating them? Have they nota right to 
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as good an education as their sisters? Ought 
they not at least to have a fair chance to win 
success? These are some of the questions 
which the friends of the two young men who 
have their hearts set upon entering Vassar are 
asking. They will be difficult to answer; es- 
pecially by the advocates of women’s rights in 
the matter of education, If girls are to be ad- 
mitted to Michigan, Harvard, Yale, and other 
colleges, shall not boys be admitted to institu- 
tions like Vassar? The rule should work both 
ways. We are in favor of co education all 
around. Our sympa:hies are decidedly on the 
side of the two young male aspirants for the 
privileges and the honors of Vassar. We like 
their pluck exceedingly, and were we thirty 
years younger, we are inclined to think their 
aumber would be increased. We wish them 
success with all our heart. 


An Untooxep-ror Dirricutty.—The re- 
constructed State of Texas is blessed with a 
compulsory education law, which provides that 
if any of the “ scholastic population,” between 
the ages of six and eighteen years, fail to at- 
tend the public schools four months each year, 
the parents or guardians of such * schol.s-ic” 
persons shall be fined twenty-five dollars and 
costs. This statute is expected to give the 
State of Texas a highly erudite and virtuous 
population of scholiasts and scholastics, but for 
al] that it doesn’t seem to be appreciated by the 
very young matrons of the State. One of these, 
seventeen years of age, and the mother of a big, 
fat baby, lately interviewed the editor of the 
San Antonio Hera/d, and stated her case in this 
wise : 

**T have a husband to care for, a child to nurse, clothes 
to wash, meals to covuk, anda house to clean. If they 
make me attend schvol for another year, everything will 
go to ruin.” ; 

Whether the editor was able to afford the 
young mother any relief, does not appear. A 
brave little woman, who takes care of a hus- 
band, nurses a baby, washes, cooks, and cleans 
house, is certainly entitled to be exempt from 
serving in the school-room militia. Her 
domestic accomplishments ought to make 
ample amends for any little deficiencies in as- 
tronomy, civil engineering, and the like, re- 
sulting fromthe loss ot four months schooling. 





Vatuaste Donations.—Mr. F. F. Milne, 
of Philadelphia, has recently presented to the 
Engineering Department of Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa.,a complete working model of a 
locomotive, constructed in Englan4, at a cost 
of over $1,000. The library of this depart 
ment has lately been enriched by a number of 


Perscnal Items. 
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works upon Engineering, presented by Mr. 
Edward Miller, C. E., and a co lection of the 
reports and all other official documents relating 
to the Suez Canal, presented to the college by 
the distinguished French Engineer, M. Ferdi- 
nand de. Lesseps. It is contained in twenty- 
three volumes, with maps, plans, &<., and is 
the only complete collection of the kind in this 
country, 


Hon. Asa Packer, who founded Lehigh 
University in 1856, by a gift of half a million 
dollars, now proposes to increase its endow- 
ment by a like sum, to be given in two insta'- 
ments: $250,000 as soon as the trustces have 
raised $125,000; and a second quarter of a 
million when the trustees have raised $125,000 
more. Meanwhile, he is to give $25,000 a 
year toward the incidental expenses of the in- 
stitution, ‘The institution is to be under the 
auspices of the Episcopal Church, and the tui- 
tion free in all tne regular classes. 


Joun Hopkins, a Maryland Quaker, began 
life in Baltimore as a small grocer, and, by in- 
dustry, has brought himself to be the richest 
man south of Mason and Dixon's line. He is 
now the largest stockholder in the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad, worth $8,090,000, much of 
which he has given to endow the John Hop. 
kins Un versity, on the outskirts of Baltimore 
City. Mr. Hopkins isa plain, aged gentleman, 
still diligent and daily in business, and was one 
of the proprietors and endowers of the ‘ine of 
iron steamships between Balcimoreana Bremen. 


Dr. Arnotp, of the Rugby School, Englance 
made this reply to one wno asked him way he 
continued to study his lessons over and over 
previous to going before his class to teach. 
«Because I prefer my students should be sup- 
plied from a running stream rather than a stag- 
nant pool,” 


——___--—_—_——_@ - — 


PERSONAL. 


Messrs. Rowe ann Raus.—The C/inton 


Democrat says of these gentlemen : 


“County Suot. A. D. Rowe has resigned his position, 
and Prof. A. N. Raub has been appointed to succeed him. 
Mr. Rowe intends studying for the miniscry, and will 
shortly enter upon his collegiate: course at the Lutheian 
college at Gettysburg. It is with much regret that we 
part with our able and energetic young Superintenden’. 
During his brief term of office he has rendered valuable 
service to the public schools of Clinton, and established 
for himself an enviable reputation for integrity, ability and 
energy in the discharge of his duties, Well versed in the 
theory and practice of teaching, a close stud=nt, deeply im- 
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pressed with the importance of his trust and filled with 
the true spirit of his profession, his energy was “catching” 
and infused itself inco the system, giving a high tone and 
vigor to his administration. We wh him a long life in 
the high and holy cause he has chosen, and doubt not 
that he will fill an elevated and useful position in the 
ministry. 

© The gentleman who succeeds Mr. Rowe is well known 
as a very capable teacher, of eniarged experience, well 
verrelin the details of the public school system We 
may congratulate ourselves upon having secured the servi- 
ces of one so well qualified to take up where his successor 
left off, and have reason to believe that he will not only | 
hold the public schools where they are, but that he will 
keep them moving in the line of advancement.” 





“(We are PLEASED,” says the Allentown 
Ledger, **to congratulate our friend J. O. 
Knauss on his success in obtaining his Strate 
diploma. To obtain ic he went to the State 
Normal School at Millersville, where there 
have been over: one thousand studen:s during | 
the past year, stood an examination by the | 
faculty, which entiiled him to join and be ex- | 
amired with the regular graduating class, Mr. 
Knauss will not now be annoyed with any 
more examinations, either by county or city | 
superintendents. He has worked hard to at- 
tain a good position, and, as he is a self-made 
man, is entitled to great credit. We would be 
pleased to see more of our teachers follow his 
example.” 





H. H. Hovusau, Esq., ot Doylestown, Bucks 
county, has purchased an eligible lot, near that 
borough, tor $3,000, and is erecting tnercon a 
large building for a girls’ boarding school. 


Pror. CuHartes H. Veariti, of Mansfield, | 
the ‘Tioga papers tell us, speat a part of his | 
vacation with his wife and two other jady 
friends in a fishing excursion to the streams of | 
Pine creek. 
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Pror. Epwarp Brooks, of Millersville, with 
his family, bas been rusticating, during vaca- 
tion, among the mountains of New York. 

Pror. Montcomery, of the same _institu- 
tion, with his wite and son, has been at Long 


Branch. 


Mars. E. W. Hurrer, of the Orphan School 
Department, has just returned from a six weeks’ 
sojourn at Saratoga. She was accompanied by 
her husband, Dr. Hutter. 


Prors. S. R. THompson and J. C Gitcarist 
have both resigned the positions they lately 
neld in West Virginia, 


Tue names of Geerge Marsden, Ebensburg, 
Cambria county, and J. W. Danenhower, or 
Minersville, Sbhuvlkill county, shouid have 
appeared in the list of teachers at State Asso- 
ciation, as published in our last issue. 


OBITUARY. 


Charles Scribner, the head of the eminent publishing 
firm of New York city, died of typhoid fever on August 
26th, at Lucerne, Switzerland. He was born in New 
York city in 1820, and having graduated at Princeton 
college, entered upon the study of the law, but after 
three years attention to this pursuit was obliged to re- 
linsuish his hopes of admission to the bar in con-equence 
of ill health. He then became a book publisher, and in 
1846 commenced business in the “ Old Brick Church,” 
as the junior member of the firm of Baker & Scribner. 


| In 1857, Mr. Isaac Baker having died, the business was 
| greatly enlarged and the firm name changed to Scribner 


& Co., under which it at present exists, Mr, Scribner 
was distinguished for his encouragement and prompt 


| recognition of American authors, and also for his large- 
| hearted sympathy with young men just entering business, 


to whom he was always ready to render assistance.— 


Philada. Ledger. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS COMMISSIONED. | 


Henry C. Bosley has been commissioned 
City Superintendent of Titusville, at a salary 
of $2,500, 

Prot. A. N. Raub has been commissioned | 
Superintendent of Clinton county, in place of | 
A. D. Rowe, resigned. Mr, Raub’s address is 
Lock Haven. 

Frank H. Piatt has been commissioned Su- | 
perintendent of Wyoming county, in place of | 
Rev. C. R. Lane, resigned. Mr, Piatt’s ad- | 


dress is Cunkhannock. | 


TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 


As quite a number of changes, designed to 
secure a greater degree of uniformity in the 


| Statistics coliected, have been made in the sta- 


tistical Nore Boox used by superintendents, 
we have mailed a copy of the new book to each 
officer. 

The several superintendents are requested to 
“use the new books in the current series of visi- 
tations, and to follow the directions therein 
contained. 

If one book will not suffice until the usual 
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boxes of documents are sent, sup?rintendents 
will please apply to the Department for others 
as needed, 





DEPARTMENT oF Common ScHooLs, 
Hara.ssurc, Oct, 1871. 
PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 


No} NaAMEs.  ‘Resipence 

735 | Jennie Gusser.... ....... Pittsburgh, Aliegheny co. 

786 Eila Hamilton......... = = = 

787 | Mary Harris,........6... “ o ve 
“ “ “ 


788) Jennie Hastings........... 
789/C Tyson Kratz........... Freeland, Montgomery ‘* 
79-\T.C. Mallally............. Wilkesbarre, Luzerne * 
791|Michael Cannon.,,....... “ “6 “ 


792 Sarah E, Lavton...-.,.... Metamoras, Pike ” 
793 Jshn A. McCord..,....... Canonsburg, Wash’ton  * 
794 W. M. McCullough..... Allegheny City, Alleg’ny * 
795 Melissa Burtt.......... . ../Buchanan, -. & 
796 By Sutherland ,........... Jamestown, Warren o 
797 Mary A. Godshalk....... Colebrook, Lebanon | * 
798 Mary G. Wittig.......... Williamsport, Lycoming *¢ 
799 S. Kate Allender....... . Fort Littleton, Fulton 


800 Miss M. A. Russell....... Northumberl’d, Norh’d *¢ 
801 Henry McKibbin.........) Alexandria, Hunt ngdon ‘ 
802 Mrs. M. S. Gray......... Milton, Northumb’nd “ 


803 Mary J Emig............ Emigville, York “ 

804) John Ohail,............... |Jilsburg, “ 

805) J. M. Giattelter...... {Pine Hill, * - 
e a ad 


INCREASE OF SALARY. 


The salary of A, A. Meader, Superintend- 
ent ot Chester city, was increased trum $1,300 
to $1,500 


The salary of A. R, Horne, Superintend- | 


ent of Williamsport, was increased from $700 
to $1,400. 


—_———_—_~_- ——- & —_ ---——_-—- 


INSTITUTE INSTRUCTORS. 





The following gentlemen have authorized 
us to say that they will perform services at 
Institutes, during the present Institute season, 
as foliows: 

Pror Bar ow, of Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa., will give regular instruction in Elocution. 
He is very highly recommended by Dr. Cattell. 

Hon. E. E, Wuire, of Columbus, is willing 
to make engagements to do Institute work in 
Pennsylvania, trom Nov. 30cn, 1871, to May 
Ist, 1872. 
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| dent, Hemington, West Virginia, will give 


regular instruction. 

G. L. Eseruart, Esg., New Brighton, Pa., 
will give regular instruction. 

Mariott Brosius, Esg , of Lancaster, Pa., 
has a lecture on ‘* Pedagogical Law,” which 
he is willing to deliver at a limited number of 
Institutes. 

Rev. Dr. A. Reep, of Philadelphia, has a 
lecture, ‘* Italy as I saw it,” which he is will- 
ing to deliver at Institutes and thinks well adapt- 
ed to them. 


- 2 = 


INSTITUTES. 


BEGAN. 055000: os INE nis cup inaaae aunvades August 21 
Pittsburgh...... Sip NL sion siteuade ne oc keas * 38 
Susquehanna.,..... Susquehanna Depot........... = 
Bedford ...,....00000. ne OR . Sept. 25 
Bradford .......20.. SR ctkcs on: bongo ish cedeas - 13 
oS ieaneupenns NED sccudeves anscanseectacs - 25 
penkeeepes PAMRIIER wcsccices os Joaeaaecnnste Oct, 2 
densi, ee, we AEE EL POEL O eee 5 9 
BOR sbinasans vosens EOUNENEN Bhchived vaisisetrassie “™ 9 
Clearfield......... Curwensville,..... spaasndaaias  * 2s 
sc ascx pec causihies tseposercincns SS 
EE EDI os ee 
COGN sc cacs WHEE CRCIEE so onc cc cces succes a, 
Cumberland,...... RUINED cheb hana sinute-dideosicaes -“ 46 
CAMO isdn <oxess GTI sos ctaddlc chssck-sadvensece Nov. 6 
Monrgome’y...... Norristown ...... Jaa anpitincbaals *. “6 
PE citisinne cavity IN lisckeas andebieds cnnied ¢ 6 
Schuylkill......... i na = 7 
EOGMGASCET «5 2 oc MMCAMES Ceicsccessesrossesve «=| 8 
Franklin,,......... Chambersburg...... ...... 20000 = 98 
OE, sivniens ines PMN 5 desixcssdcdcicneieses » © ae 
Mifflin.........008. LOWS jas csasiss82 scenes “ 
Lycoming.... .... PRU BBEVEIE oss. cdicssncaessne « Dec. 18 
bre We RRTE NES 5 <5 icin cosaonseves + 2 
n> jE New Bloumfield......... canes "48 
Armstrong........ Kittanning, ....... csceseeee one “ 35 
a > ———$$— _ 


| fallen off some two hundred, the number would 


Pror. A. N. Raus, of Lock Haven, can be | 


s:cured as an instructor at Insticutes, if early 
application be made. 


INSTITUTES IN 1870 AND 1871. 





In advance of the publication of the Annual 
Report of this Department, we take pleasure 
in announcing some of the results of our Insti- 
tute work for the past year: 

Number of actual* members attending the 
Institutes 11,890. If Philadelphia had not 
J 
have heen over 12,000. No other State ever 
had in a single year so large an attendance of 
teachers at her Institutes. It is an increase of 
nearly 700 on our attendance last vear. The 


| average number of members in attendance was 


Pror. S. R. THompson, Jamestown, Mercer | 


county, Pa., will give regular instruction. 


Der. Frank Taytor, West Chester, Pa., | 
'number was 14,630, against 12,667 las: year. 
| The Institute campaign for this year has now 
Hon. A. D. Wixttiams, late State Superinten- ‘ begun. Can we not do still better? 


will give regular instruction at a limiced num 
ber ot Institutes. 


8,433 against 7,913 last year. ‘The largest 
number of spectators present at one time was 
30,767, against 28,274 last year, The average 
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REPORTS AND CERTIFICATES. 


The full quota of reports and certificates 
were received this year from the several Su- 
perintendents in the following order. Thanks 


to prompt officers. 
1|Perry..........0.. Jume 24/20] Washington.... Aug. 16 
“ 


2 Carbon.........4 July 7/21 Tioga........... 17 
3) Beaver..........+ «¢ 10/22 Montour ,....... a: 
4 Somerset......... “ 11/23) Lawrence....... “ 33 
5 Snyder........+e00 “ 13,24 Westmoreland. “ 23 
6 Union ......000 00 “ —17\25|Northampton... “ 23 
7 Lebanon......... s¢ 57/26) Warren ......... oe "99 
8| Juniata........... “ 18/27 Columbia ....... "i: os 
g Franklin ......... s¢ = =18)28|Cambria......... o  ¢3 
10 Cumberland ..... “€ 19 29 Monroe ......... Sept. 1 
11 Braatord ........ « §=22/|30| Jefferson........ “ 1 
BE ROPES cece ccsces “6 §25/31|Montgomery.... “ 2 
13|York........ coe 95/92) Mercer .....0c00e e % 
14| Venango......... “ 26/33 Lancaster........ an 
15) Mifflin ........... ‘© 31/34, Huntingdon.... “ 5 
16 Wyoming ....... Aug. 3/35|Bucks............ i. 
17)Susquehanna.... “  —9)36)Bedford.......... 7a 
38, Blair.......000.0000 ” 9| 37|Chester ........+ “ 31 
19| Wayne.........- oe “3e 


The counties whose reports and certificates 
are not yet fully in, are the following, together 
with the number out September 12: Adams, 
Armstrong, Cameron, Centre, Clinton, Craw- 
fora, Dauphin, Welaware, Erie, Forest, Ful- 
ton, Indiana, Lehigh and Pike, each have one 
(1) out; Butler, C earfield, Greene, Lycoming, 
Northumberland, Potter, Schuylkill, and Sulli- 
van, each have two (2) out; Clarion, Elk, 
Fayette, Luzerne, and McKean, each have 
three (3) out; and Allegheny has fifteen (15) 
out, 
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BUT THREE LEFT. 








LITTLE MAHANOY. 





At the beginning of the present administra- 
tion of the School Department, there were 
twenty-four-school districts, in twelve different 
counties, that had never put the public school 
system in operation. ‘These districts contain- 
ed about 6,000 children of school age. As 
soon as this fact became known, it was felt 
that some effort ought to be made to induce 
these recusant districts to establish schools. 
The first step taken in this direction was to 
secure the passage of the Act of 1867, giving 
any non-accepting district that would put the 


‘ system in operation a portion of their lost State 


appropriation. Next, the attention of the 
county superintendents, editors, judges, mem- 
bers of the Legislature, and leading citizens in 
the counties where the districts are located, 
was called to the matter, and they were pressed 
to aid in the work contemplated. The result 
is that all the districts but three have now 
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adopted the system, and are establishing 
schools under it, Some of them are assuming 
the lead, educationally, of the districts. 

Little Mahanoy, in Northumberland county, 
is the last district that has adopted the system. 
The board was organized August 29th, and 
Isaac D. Baker, was elected President; Antho- 
ny S. Speece, Secretary, and Samuel C. Long, 
Treasurer. The news of this organization has 
just reached the department and is very gratify- 
ing. 

Of the three remaining non-accepting dis- 
tricts, one is Harmony district, in Beaver 
county, under the contro] of the Economites, 
and has a good free, but not a public, school. 


| The othertwo are Washington and Overfield, 








in Wyoming county. Both of these now show 
favorable signs of coming in, and a visit, which 
we intend to make to that county soon, will, 
we hope, effect what remains to be done. 

The work of bringing in these districts, 
though small in comparison with some other 
things that have been accomplished within the 
last tew years, is one of which we plead guilty 
to being somewhat proud, 
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MEETING OF NORMAL SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. 





Pursuant to a call of the State Superintend- 
ent, a meeting of Normal School Principals 
was held at Millersville, July 4, 1871, com- 
mencing at g o’clock,a.m.. There were pres- 
ent Prof. J. A. Cooper, of Edinbora Normal 
Schoo]; Prof. Henry Carver, of Bloomsburg; 
Prof. C. H. Verrill, of Mansfield, and Prof. 
Edward Brooks, of Millersville. Prof, Carver 
was elected chairman, and Prof. Brooks, sec- 
retary. Prof. Wickersham, State Superintend- 
ent, was present during the afternoon session, 

After a very full consideration of the subject, 
it was decided, subject to the approval of the 
State Superintendent, to modify the course of 
study ot the State Normal Schoo.s by making 
two or three additions and omissions, and by 
defining the extent of a few studies more ex- 
actly than heretofore. 

The studies thus modified are as follows: 


ELEMENTARY COURSE, 

Rhetoric, as much as in Quackenbos, omitting ** Parts 
of Speech” and Punctuation. 

Drawing, two of Bartholomew's drawing books or an 
equivalent, and sketching upon the blackboard simple 
objects of nature and art. 

Penmanship, to be able to teach and explain some ap- 
proved system, and the writing books to be presented to 
the board of examination. 

Etymology, as much as in Webb. 

Tue Tuzory or TEACHING, to consist of the following 
studies : 

1. Mental Science, as much as in Wayland. 
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2 School Economy, as much as in Wickersham. 

3. Methods of Instruction, as much as in Wickersham, 
omitting “‘ The Dead Languages,” “‘ Living Foreign Lan- 
guages,” “The Formal Sciences” to arithmeric, * Logic,” 
“ The Rational S iences,” “The Philosophy of History,” 
and “‘ The Asts in General ” 

Tue Practice or TEAcuING to consist of thirty min- 
utes daily practice in the Model School for one-half a 
school year, and meetings each week for the discussion 
of the practice of teaching. 

Geology and Astronomy to be omitted from the course. 


SCIENTIFIC COURSE, 


Mental and Moral Philosophy, as much as in Haven or 
Hickok. 

Geolog y, as much as in ordinary text-books. 

Logic, as much as in ‘Atwater. 

Theory of Teaching, as much as in the Elementary 
Course, and the whole of “ Methods of Instruction.” 

English Literature, as much as in Shaw, and the study 
of English classics for one-third of a school year. 

Elements of Latin, including four books of Czsar. 

CLASSICAL COURSE. 
The studies in this course to be the same as heretofore. 


EXTRA PROVISIONS. 


1. Pupils, to graduate in a normal school, must attend 
at least twenty-one weeks, 

2. Pupils applying for a diploma in any course, must 
be examined in all the studies of that course. 

3. When a pupil is sick and unable to attend the ex- 
amination, a paper signed by the Faculty and presented 
to the Board of Examiners, stating that the standing of 
such pupil is above the average standing of the class, 
shall be considered satisfactory evidence of the pupil's 
qualification for a diploma. 

4. Papers for second diplomas must he presented to the 
Board of Examiners at their regular session. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CHANGES IN THE 
SCHOOL LAW. 


1. That the appropriation to students be increased to 
one dollar per week. 

2. That pupils of sixteen years of age be eligible to 
the appropriation. 

3- That successful teaching in any educational institu- 
tion, shall be regarded as sufficient qualificati:n for the 
second degree. 

LATIN. 


A proposition to make the study of Latin for one year 
a conditio for graduation in the Elementary Course was 
very favorably considered; but inasmuch as a large pro- 
portion of the graduates of the normal schools—in some 
classes more than half—have studied that amount of 
Latin without being required to do so, it was thought best 
not to make it a positive requirement for the present. It 
was understood, however, that the principals of the 
several normal schools will continue to recommend the 
study of Latin to their graduating classes, and to give it 
all the encouragement that its importance demands. 

There being no further business of importance the 
meeting adjourned at 9:3 p. m. 

Epwarp Brooxs, Sec’y, 
Millersville, Pa., Fuly 4, 1871. 





DIRECTORS AND SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS. 


The Act of 1867, relating to soldiers’ or- 
phans, provides that all applications of soldiers’ 





orphans for admission to the institutions de- 
signed for them, “‘ must be approved by the 
board of school directors, controllers or super- 
intending committee of the district, ward or 
city in which the mother resides, if she makes 
the application, or in which the orphans re- 
side, in other cases.” The Department is now 
compelled to depend mainly upon the ap- 
proval of the respective school boards, and, in 
addition to this duty, it has imposed another 
upon them, viz.: that of approving applica- 
tions for discharge. In nearly all cases, the 
circumstances of the mothers of the or- 
phans, and of the orphans themselves, are per- 
sonally known to one or more members of the 
board of the district in which they reside, and 
the board is thus competent to advise the De- 
partment as to what is proper with regard both 
to applications for the admission and discharge 
of these orphan children. Will the boards 
throughout the S:ate act with due deliberation 
in this important matter in their several counties? 
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SOLDIERS’ ORPHAN SCHOOLS, 


MEETING OF PRINCIPALS, 





The Principals, superintendents, and mana. 
gers of the Soldiers’ Orphan Schools of Penn- 
sylvania met in convention in the office of the 
State Superintendent, on Thursday afternoon, 
September 7, After afew explanatory remarks 


by the Superintendent relative to the objects of 


the meeting, that gentleman was called to the 

chair, and Prof. W. E. Caveny was chosen 

secretary. ‘The Schools and Homes were re- 

presented as follows: 

Phillipsburg—Rev, W. G, Taylor. 

White Hall—Maj. J. A Moore, Dr, Moore and Mr. 
Hughes, 

Uniontown—Rev. A. H, Waters, 

Cassville—A, L. Guss, Principal, 

McAllisterville—J. H. Smith, Principal. 

Mount Joy—Rev Jesse Kennedy and Mr. Gable. 

Harford —H. S. Sweet, Principal. 

Mansfield—Prof, F, A, Allen, 

Titusville—J. N. Beistle, Principal, and G. S, Berry, Esq, 

Chester Springs—W. E. Caveny, Principal, and C. W. 
Deans, Esq. 

Bridgewater— James Stitzer, Principal, 

Loysville—Rev. P. Willard. 

Andersonburg—Hon, M. Motzer, 

Soldiers’ Orphan Institute—L. Hopkins, Esq., and Mrs, 
E. W. Hutter. 

Lincoln Institution—W, H. Billings, Esq., Manager, 

Board of Charities—Dr. W. Worthington, Secretary. 
Department of Soldiers’ Orphans,— J. P. Wicker- 

sham, Superintendent, Rev. C Conforth and Mis. E. W. 

Hutter, Inspectors, and Capt. James L. Paul, Chief Clerk. 
Gen, John F. Hartranft, Auditor General, and Hon. 

Thomas Nicholson, Cashier of the State Treasury, Rev. 

O. H. Miller, of the School Department, and other gen- 

tlemen, were present during the evening session. 
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Messrs. Guss, ‘Taylor and Deans were ap | 
pointed a committee to wait on his Excellency, 
Governor Geary, and ascertain at what time it 
would suit him to be present and address the 
Convention. The Committee subsequently 
reported chat the Governor was too ill to per- | 


form what otherwise would have been to him | 
a pleasant duty. He, however, expressed, 
through the Committee, his deep interest in the 
welfare of the soldiers’ orphans in the care of 
the State. 

Tne Convention proceeded to dispose of 
the business under the several heads proposed 
by tne Superintendent, as follows : 

t. A Course of Study. The orphan children 
ar: from eight to sixteen years of age, and the 
question as to what they had best study, is a 
veryimportant one. The discussion was very 
animated, and participated in by nearly all pre- 
sent. Many valuable facts were stated and 
suggestions made. The results obtained will | 
most likely ere long be published in the Joue- 
NAL, in the form of a graded course of study for 
orphan schools. 

2. Care of Children after Leaving School, 
The children now leave the schools ‘* on age’” 
at s'xteen. The matter of aiding them, espe- 
cially the girls, to secure proper employment 
immediately thereafter is an important one, 
The discussion revealed the fact that something 
had been done in this direction, and much 
more was promised to be done in the future. 
The State Superintendent promised to use his 
best efforts to secure the admission, without 
cost, of a limited number of orphans who may 
show special talenc for teaching, into our State 
normal school. 

3. Moraland religious instruction of the child- 
ren. On this topic the State Superin:endent 
said: **I deem it more important to ¢rain the 
children right than to instruct them well ” Dr. 
Worthington was very earnest 'n pressing upon 
those present the primary importance of making 
good men and women of the wards of the 
State. Gen. Hartranft thought ‘ kindness’ | 
was the most effective discipline in this regard, 
Mr. Nicholson as an old teacher concurred in 
thisview. Reference was made by all to the | 
wonderful moral changes wrought upon the | 
children by the training of the schools. 

4 Industrial Instruction, It is the intention 
of the Sate that the orphan children in her 
care shall be taught to work. Habits of indus 
try will be as valuable to themin life, it is 
thought, as knowledge. From the reports 
mad from the différent schools, a good degree | 
of attention is paid to this matter, but there is 
much less system about it than there ought to 
be. In future there will be improvement. 


| 
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[n addition to these general discussions, the 
convention considered questicns concerning 


the kinds of clothing suitable for the children; 


the mode of purchasing their clothing, and the 
manner of keeping tre clothing accounts; the 
kind of reports to be made to the Deparcment, 


| and other matters of detail. 


Dr, Worthington, Gen. Hartranft, Mr. Nich- 
olson, the State Superintendent, Mr. Kennedy, 
Prof. Allen, and other gentlemen, made con- 
cluding remarks upon the noble work Pennsyl- 
vania had undertaken to do in providing for 
the thousands of destitute children orphaned by 
the war. It was said that if the work cost her 
miilions of dollars, it would save her tens of 
millions. All the other S:ates of the Union 
have done less than Pennsylvania in this no- 
blest of all charities, 

The convention was a decided success, and 
great good is expected from it. Its last session 
continued unt: atter midnight, and none seemed 
weary. 
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ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 





Apams.—During the month of June, 27 teachers 
wtre examined. Of these 26 had attended the county 
normal school; 6 had attendrd oter schools; 24 intend 
to make teaching a profession; 18 had read works on 
teaching, and six were readers of the Scuoot Jouwnat. 

Beaver.—The county commissioners have fitted up 


| a neat and commodivus office in the court house, for 


the use of the superintendent of schools, and fur the 
benefit of the educational interests of the county 

Biairn.—The regular public examinations for the 
present schvol year were largely attended by directors 
and citizens, and an unusual degree of interest was man- 
ifested throughout the entire county. Tyrone borough, 
Woodbury township, Patterson, independent district, and 
Huston township, have increased the school term one 
month. ‘Teachers’ salaries, in a number of districts, have 
also been very materially increased, and the indications are 
that the presen: school year will mark an era in the his- 
tory of the ;rowth and development of the common- 
school interests in the county. 

Braprorp.—The quarterly Trachers’ Association was 
held at Troy, June gth and roth An essay, read by 
Miss E. A. Peckham, the select reading by Miss M. E 
Howland, and an address by L. D, Watson, of the union 
graded school, were well received, The next session will 
be held in Le Raysville, in September. 

Bucxs.—A convention of school directors was held at 
Doylestown, June roth, to discuss questions of schol 


| policy. Several ex-school directors were present and 


participated in the proceedings. Ex-Superintendents 
Overholt, Woodruff and Deans were pres nt as working 
members. Resolutions, among others, were aaopted fa- 
voring the establishment of district superintendencies, the 
grading of salaries according to the teacher’s worth, the 
purchase by district authorities of all text-books used, the 
reorganization of district institutes, and a change of time, 
from June to September, for the commencement of the 
school year 

Centare.—The public schools of Bellefonte closed on 
June 23d with public examinations, and on the tollow- 
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ing ‘lay all the schools united in a pic-nic in the grove. 
The county normal insritute opened on the 26th, and is 
weil attended The lecturers secured are Prors. A. E. 
Troxal. A..R. Horne, Dr. E. A Russell and Ira C. 
Mirchel, Esq. 

Cuester —Three institu'es were held at Kimbleville, 
Springfield, and Coatesviile, respectively. The latter 
was very successful, the number of teachers present being 
over 1203 of citizens at least 2,000. The speakers 
were Gen, John Eaton, Hon. J. W Forney, Dr. Taylor, 
Professors J. B. Roberts and LP. Smith, Dr. Wm. El- 
der, Richard Darlington, Anthony Higgins and Hon 
Washington Townsend. The trustees of the normal 
school have secured the services of Prof C. H. Cook as 
principal. He is a graduate of Bowdoin Coilege, and, 
for the past ten years, has been engaged in teaching 
in New England, The five protessors chus far elected 
are all thoroughly trained classical scholars. The professor 
of mathematics is a graduate of Yale, The trustees and 
faculty have decided that no student shall be graduated 
without at least one year’s training in Latin. 

East Coventry, Honeybrook, East Nantmeal, East 
Nottingham, East Pixesand, Oxtord borough and Wil- 
listown have each added from one to two months to 
their usual school term. Downingtown, Easttown, Elk 
and Tredyffrin have increased the monthly wages by 
sums varying trom $5 to 315. Taere is a growing dis - 
position on the part of directors to grade the salaries of 
teachers according to scholarship and success in teaching 

Crearrietp.—Fitty-two teachers attended the late 
normal institute. A convention of directors was held at 
Curwensville on June 30th Among other topics, the 
following were di.cussed atlength: ‘Shoulda general 
course of study be adupted for our schools?” Should 
teachers’ salaries be uniform ?” 

Ciinton.—Chapman township his lately furnished ali 
its schools with outline maps—-1 full set for each school, 

Crawrorpo—The principal of Titusville union school 
receives a salary of $2,500, perhaps the highest in the 
State for such grade of schoul, 

Detaware.—The closing of school terms with a so 
cial pic-nic is becoming quite common. Children, 
teachers and parents seem to enjoy them very much. 

Eate.—D. W. Nason has been appointed district super- 
intendent of the schools of Fairview district—making the 
ninth in the county. 

Erte Ciry.—A class of ten graduated from the high 
school at the close of the late term. 

Jerrerson.—About forty schools are kept open three 
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schools visited during the summer have had a better at- 
tendance then during any previous term, from 68 to go 
per cent. 

Lycominc. ~The next county institute w.ll be held at 
Hughesviile, in the Evangelical Lutheran church, com- 
mencing on Monday, December 18th. Plans have been 
originated which, if tully matured, will insure the most 
interesting and profitab’e institute ever held in the 
county, Over one hundred students are in attendance at 
the county normal school, about fifty of whom aie 
teachers 

Monaoe.—The directors of Smithfield and East 
Stroudsburg are each engaged in erecting a first class 
school house. 

Nortuamrton.—Lehigh University has been made a 
free college The Hon Asa Packer, its founder, will 
donate an additional 3500,090, on condition that the 
Board of Trustees will raise 3250,000. Till this sum is 
realized, he gives $25,000 annually to make the institu- 
tion free 

Perry.—Spring and Saville districts have each erected 
a good brick school house 

Snyper—Four new school buildings are in course of 
erection, one in each of the following districts : Monroe, 
Penn, Perry and West Beaver. 

SomersetT— There are in the county for the instruczion 
of teachers, four normal schools in session, at the follow- 
ing places: Somerset, Berlin, Salisbury and Stoyestown. 
Each is to continue in session fur ten weeks. 

Venanoco.—Contracts have been made fo: a two story 
building, for graded school, at Petroleum Centre, and for 
an iron tence around the Franklin union school building 

Wasuincron.—There will be this season twenty six 


| examinations for teachers, No night sessions will be 
| held, as was the case, sometimes, heretofore, but when 


months in the summer and three in the winter. The | 


clas:es are very large they will be kept two days on ex. 
amination, It is proposed to make examina‘ions thorough. 

The California Normal School will soon ask for recog- 
nition by the State. The last session was one of much 
interest and profit, and the number of students was greater 
than that of any former session, 

Wayne.—The Stirling board has appointed one of its 
members, N. E. Poston, Esq, district superintendent. 
Being a man of intelligence and experience in teaching 
he is eminently qualified for the position. 

Yorx.—Quite a number of new school houses will be 
built during the present year, and there is a growing dis- 
position on the part of directors to have them built and 
furnished more in accordance with the true spirit of edu - 
cational progress. 
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Tue Pennsytvania District Reaisrer ; AND Book or ; the Department of Common Schools, Mr. H., previous 


Forms. For the use of School Boards, Compiled by 
Henry Houck, Debuty State Szperintendent of Common 
Schools, and made to conform to the latest Revised Edi- 
tion of the School Laws. Philadelphia: FJ. A. Ban- 
croft G Co, 1871. 

A five minutes’ examination of this valuable Register, 
will convince any intelligenc secretary of a cistrict board 
of directors, who has been accustomed to keeping his 
minutes in an ordinary blank-book, that this is just the 
book he has needed, and becter than anything he could 
himself have prepared or anicpated. It has been com- 
piled by Mr. Henry Houck, a gentleman connected with 


to his appointment as Deputy State Superintendent, wag 
for many years an active public school officer, familiar 
with all the routine work of the district board and 
county superintendent’s office, and therefore the better 
qualified for performing successfully the task here under - 
taken. The work embraces everything that can be desired 
in the way of instructions to district school officers in the 
transaction of their business; it also contains numerous 
blank forms of every kind that can be needed, from that 
of a deed of land for school purposes to agreements with 
teachers and orders upon the district treasurer. Several 
quires of heavy blank paper are also contained in it for 
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the use of the secretary in recording the proceedings of 
the board. The “ Register” has a heft about it that the 
officer accustomed to handling day-book and ledger will 


especially appreciate. The page is ten in~hes by twelve | 
in size, the book being about an inch thick, and weighing | 
frcm four to four and a half pounds. It is bound in heavy | 


muslin, with leather back and corners, and w tna hand- 
some side-title in gilt. ‘The publishers wiil mail it free 
to any address on receipt of $5.00, or will send it by ex- 
press for $4.50, at the cost of the purchaser. M. 


Grecory’s INpex.—An Index to Mitchell's New School 
Atlas, containing over 17,000 names. By H D. Gre 
gory, A. M. Philadelphia: E.H. Butler G Co , 1871. 
This is an alphabetical list of all places named in 

Mitchell’s New Atlas. It comprises some torty pages. 

same size as the ordinary atlas page, four columns each, 

of closely printed matter, bound in with the New School 

Atlas, and increasing slightly the cost, but very greatly 

the value, of that text-book, With each name is given 

the number of the map on which it may be found, and 
the latitude and longitude of the place as a reliable guide 
in searching for it. For prompt reference in the study 
of history, and for the right understanding of current 
news, the value of this Index becomes at once apparent. 

Ic is furnished in octavo size at 60 cents; or the Atlas 

named, which contains it in quarto size, may be had at 

$2.00, and is richly worth the money to such as have 

occasion frequently to “ refer to the map.” M. 


Tue New American First Reaper.—By Epes Sargent 
and dmasa May. 12mo0., 48 pages. Philadelphia: 
E. H. Butler S Co , 1871. 

Tue New American Seconp Reaper.—By Epes Sargent 
and Amasa May. 12m+., 96 pages. Philadelphia: 
E. H. Butler & Co., 1871. 

Tue New American Tuirp Reaper.—i2™0., 144 
pages. Same authors and pubjishers. 

This latest series of readers is strong in the fact that it 
is a marvel of cheapness, when its general excellence is 
considered. ‘The lessons contained in each book seem 
well graded; the illustrations, which are numerous, are 
lively in character and well executed; the type used in 
the primary numbers is of three sizes, clean-cut, large- 
faced, and the page carefully printed ; the paper heavy ; 
the binding durable, and the general appearance of the 
numbers thus far issued very attractive. ‘The series will 
comprise five books, the highesz in grade costing less than 
a dollar, and the whole five books less than two dollars 
and fifty cents. ‘The “*New American Reader” will 
prove a formidable rival to the various popular series 
already in the field. M. 


A Baier History or THe Unitep States ror ScHoots. 
12 mo. Pp.290. With Appendix New York: A. 8. 
Barnes G Co. 1871. 

Here is a work which comprehends just what its title 
sets forth. Well bound and attractive in both form and 
style, and of such length that it can be mastered ina 
school year, it cannot fail to interest. The plan of the 
work is different from that of most histories now in use 
in our common schools, It is divided into six epochs: 


the First extends from the discovery of America by | 


Columbus to the settlement at Jamestown; the Second 
extends to the Revolutionary war; the Third relates to 
that war and the adoption of the Constitution; the 
Fourth treats of the development of the States ; the 
Fifth, the civil war; and the last relates to reconstruc- 
tion and current events, Each epoch is preceded by a 
map, with questions upon it, so as to familiarize the stu- 
dent with the location of the places at which the events 
described occurred. At the close of each epoch will be 


| 
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found a summary of events arranged in chronological or- 
der. The paragraphs are topical, the questions being in the 
end of the book, and to all is added a copious index—an 
essential feature in every good book. If teachers who 
have felt the need of a work differing from that now in 
use in their classes will examine this, they can not fail to 
appreciate its merits. M. 


Easy ExperiMENTs IN Puystcat Science—For Oral In- 
struction in Common Schools. By Le Roy C. Cooley, 
Professor of Natural Science, New York State Normal 
School, Gloth,85 pages New York: Chas. Scribner 
& Co., 1871. 

Naturat Puitosopry —For Common and High Schools. 
By Le Roy C. Cooley. Cloth, 175 pages. New Yorks 
Chas. Scribner G Co., 1871. 

The author maintains that elementary instruction 
should be given almost wholly by experiments, and that 
the pupils should, for the most part, make these experi- 
ments for themselves. Those here described are of the 
simplest kind, and can be performed with such apparatus 
as may be collected without expense almost anywhere, 
They are arranged in groups, each group representing 
some elementary fact or principle of science, and have 
been selected from those that the author’s experience has 
shown to be most successful in the class-room. The pupil 
cannot too soon begin to test for himself the truth of 
statements made in his text-book, ‘On faith” much 
must be taken, whether in childhood or manhood—and 
it is well that this should be so—but where common- 
sense demonstration may be had or a simple experiment 
afford a satisfactory “‘ reason why” or a verification of 


| statement by teacher or text-book, ourselves and our 





pupils should walk “by sight.” These are beautiful 
little books in all respects, and either of them is such a 
vade mrcum as the teacher will find useful in occasional 
or regular instruction in the branches of which they 
treat. M. 


Tue Curtpren’s Farenp: An Illustrated Monthly Maga- 
wine; Edited by Esther K. Smedley, No. 13 S. Church 
street, West Chester, Pa. Price, $1.25 per annum: 
single copy, 15 cents. 

Among the large number of magagines that now com- 
pete for the favor of our little people, the * Children’s 
Friend ”’ is one of the neatest, purest and best. It is ex- 
ceedingly modest, making no boastful pretensions, never 
unduly thrusting forward its own claims to support, but 
quietly working its way into multitudes of homes and 
hearts. To the readers of theScuo»t Jovrnat who have 
children, we can recommend the “ Children’s Friend” 
most cordially. In the words of another, “ It is worth 
a score of many of the trifling and hurtful weeklies and 
monthlies, which come so large:y into the hands of the 
young w. 
AppkEssEs AND Procerpinas of the National Education- 

al Associations, (including the National Teachers’ Associ- 

ation, American Normal School Association and the Cen- 
tral College Association.) Pp. 240. Cloth, $1.25. 

Washington, D. C.; James H. Holmes, 

This volume, which we have just received from the 
publisher, is the first complete publication of the ad- 
dresses, proceedings and discussions of the National Edu- 
cational Asscciation. It comprises addresses upon many 
subjects of living interest to educators, and discussions 
thereon, occurring through the several days upon which 
the convention was held, by some of our ablest men in 
all departments of the educational field. An extended 
review is not intended at present, but a few of the articles 
should receive especial mention: The paper of the United 
States Commissioner of Education, Hon. John Eaton, Jr., 
upon “ The Relation of the National Government to 
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Public Educstion,” is exhaustive upon the subject, and 
from a conservative stand- point of what the national govern- 
ment may and what it may not do for publiceducation, That 
of Hon. Frederick A. Sawyer, Senator from South Carolina, 
upon “ Free Common Schools—what they can do for a 
State,”’ is an able review of the advantages of free schools 
tu a community, and show, particularly, their great 
need in the South. The preliminary report upon an 
American University, by the chairman of the committee 
appointed to consider the subject, Dr. J. W. Hoyt, should 
be of interest ro every scholar. The report on a “Course 
of Study for Normal Schools,” by Prof. W. F. Phelps ; 
that upon the ‘* Means of providing the mass of teachers 
with professional instruction,” by Professor 8. H. White, 
and that of Miss Delia A. Lathrop, upon * Object Les- 
sons, their value and place,” are full of suggestions of 
special value to educators. The work contains twenty or 


more articles, all worth reading, in addition the discus. 
sions, which are of even greater interest than the papers 
themselves. 
| Tue Teacuer’s Mover Pocket Recister ann Grave 

Boox.—Cloth, 65 cents. Philadelphia: Eldredge & 

Brother, 

Some daily record of the standing of pupils is needed 
that their relative monthly and annual grade may be 
known with a fair degree of certainty. Teachers adopt 
different scales of marking, and have different methods 
of keeping this record—some calling their merit roll 
| each evening and entering the result of the day’s work 
to the credit of the pupil, as in our own practice, while 
others credit for each separate recitation—but whatever 
| the’ plan, this little pook will prove satisfactory to the 
teacher. We have used it for two years and want noth- 
| ing better. M, 
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Tue Famine in Persia.—The accounts that have for 
some time been slowly arriving in British India, it is 
stated, prove conclusively that famine of the most appal- 
ling description prevails in Persia, In all parts of India 
relief committees have been formed and subscriptions 
have been liberally contributed. The renewed and in- 
cessant incursions of the Turkomans had rendered the 
whole country unsafe, and had greatly aggravated the 
general distress. ‘The Turkomans in one incursion are 
reported to have carried off 4,000 persons into slavery. 


Ac Herat the effects of scarcity as well as of the siege | 


were also experienced, and several thousand perscns in 
that city have died of starvation. At Ispahan and Tehe- 
ran the famine was very severe, but the worst accounts thus 
far received have come from the south of Persia. Seri- 
ous bread riots have taken place at Shiraz, where not one- 
eighth of the population, it is reported, has been left 
alive, The roving tribes in the vicinity have taken ad- 
vantage of the general distress to rob and _plunder-with- 
out distinction of age or condition of life. 

Fruit 1x Lonpon,—The Pali Mall Gazette argues 
that perhaps one of the chief reasons why there is so 
much intemperance in England, is to be found in the 
fact of the difficulty of obtaining good fruit at a cheap 
price. Very few of the inhabitants of the crowded city of 
London have ever tasted a peach, and grapes, it is con- 
tended, are luxuries only consumed by the wealthy. 
Oranges and sour apples, it is stated, are the only fruit 
within the control of the poorer classes, and nectarines 
and apricots are very seldom seen, and, in a few years, 
will totally disappear. Strawberries, which twenty-five 
years ago were plentiful, and of good varieties, are now ex- 
ceedingly rare, and the poorer classes are totally deprived of 
this agreeable diet. Stale cabbages and unripe, mouldy 
fruit are retailed at exorbitant prices at the green grocers’ 
shops in London. 

Jaran.—lIt is stated that within the Jast ten years 
paper currency has substantially superseded the coin sys- 
tem which previously had been in use in Japan from time 
immemorial, In India and in China the same change, 
it is argued, has been effected by the English modes of 
finance, the people of the East having become accustom- 
ed to the credit system. As improved governments have 


[ taken the place of the irresponsible despotisms which 
formerly ruled over these countries, the natives of these 
countries do not indicate so strong a disposition to hoard 
their earnings, and consequently the general circulation 
has increased. 

Dr. Nicuots, in the Journal of Chemistry, says the 
human body contains phosphorus enough for 400 ordi- 
nary two-cent packages of matches, but not quite sulphur 
enough for them. There is water enough to drown a 
person. The sodium in a human body of 154 pounds 
weighs 2 ounces 116 grains, but we do not know how 
| many grains make this ounce, or how many of them 
| make a pound. There is iron enoegh for a good-sized 
penknife blade, and enough magnetism to form the sil- 
ver to a dozen rockets. 


Tuers will be a transit of Venus across the sun in 
1874, and astronomers are already busy making arrange- 
ments for its careful examination, as by it the distance of 
the sun from the earth is determined. The last transit 
of Venus was in 1769, and since that time instruments 
of greater exactness have been made. Its result will be 
watched with great interest by scientific men. 


Tue Overtanp American Rovtre.—An invoice of 
| five hundred bales of silk, lately shipped on a through 
| bill of tading from Yokohama, Japan, for Liverpool, via 
} San Francisco and the overiand Pacific Railroad to New 

York, and thence by Atlantic steamer, is reported to 
| have reached its destinatién in forty-seven days, or six 
| days less than the stipulated contract called for. This 
tire is said to be at least thirteen days shorter than by 
the Suez Canal. 

Tux Czar or Russia, it is reported, has just issued an 
order instructing the Minister of Education to provide 
that the study of German shall take the priority of 
French, in all private and public schools, and that more 
time shall be devoted to German than to French. The 
results of this order are to be noticed in the official re- 
ports of the in:pectors and school boards charged with 
carrying out this decree. 


Tne Cumberland Valley railroad has in its employ at 











Bridgeport, opposite Harrisburg, a switch-tender named 
Fred. Arnell, who has been in the service of the company 
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in thet capacity ever since the opening of the road— | 
thirty-four years, During that time he has performed 
the responsible duties pertaining to his position in the 
most faizhful and unexceptionsl manner. In rain and | 
sunshine he has ever berm at his post, and althouzh 
eighcy years of age, he duily turns the switch. Mr. 
Arnell was born in France, and fought under the leader 
ship of Napoeon Bonaparte in the m:morable wars be 
tween 1812 and 1815. 

Every Saturday Mr, S J. Bester, of Hartford, Conn., 
pays the postage on all letters held for non-payment in 
the post-office of that city. Toney are then forwarded, 
with the rejuest that the receiver will remit the amount 
paid, a request usualiy he:ded and gracefully acknowl- 
edged, ‘ 
At Heidelberg, in Germany, there is not a language, 
ancient or modern, without its competent professor to 
teach it to all comers. A Japanese student, unable to 
speak a word of German, found there on his arrival a 
teacher able to converse with him and give him lessons 
through the medium of his own languige 

Hacr’s Fournal of Health, writing of longevity, states 
that out of one thousand persons who have reached 
seventy years, there will be found that about 43 are 
clergymen, orators and public speakers; 40 are farmers ; 
33 are working men; 32 soldiers; 29 lawyers; 27 pro- 
tessors, and 24 physicians. 
before the age of 17, only one pe son in a hundred 
reaches 69, and one in ten thousand reaches 100 
Married persons live longer than single. 

Tre announcement is madz that the total receipts of 
the Central Committee at Berlin, for the relief of the 
German wounded, amounted to the magniticent sum of 
$2,954,926 on May 12th, of which very nearly one 
fourth, or about $730,000, had been contributed by 
Americans, 

Ir is said that a tourist traveling continuously without 
any stoppages, can now go around the world in eighty 
days, making the entire journey by railway and steam- 


Pennsy.vania Sch.ol fournal, 


One-half of ail who live die | 


| carrying. 


| ber whose dullness 


ship, and going by way of Liverpool, the Suez Canal, | 
| and in confident expectation of reaching 100, 


Ceylon, Singapore, Hong Kong, Yokohama, San Fran- 
cisco and the Pacific Railway. 

An Englishman has won a wager of $500 by writing 
one million strokes with a pen withina month. He did 
it in 23 days, but his arm was nearly palsied by the ope- 
ration. 

Tue old traditions about the Car of Juggernaut are ap- 
parently about to be extinguished. An eye-witness of 
the ceremonial says that the old stories are grossly exag- 
gerated, and chat no victims are cru hed, 

Crystar Lake, which is attracting attention, is situat- 


ed on top of a mountain five miles from Carbondale, Pa., | 


and one mile from Dundaff. The lake is one mile and 
a quarter long by three-quarter mile wide, has been sound 

e {in some places 150 teet and no bottom found. There 
is no inlet, the lake being fed by springs. The water is 
very clear and pure. 

Tue highest farm in the world is said to be situated 
four miles from Sherman Station on the Union Pacific 
railroad. It has anelevation eight thousand feet above 
the sea level. Vegetables and grain thrive well on this 
farm, and two hundred young apple trees have been set 
out as an experiment. 

An official statement recently made shows that the 
British Government employs in the suppression of the 
slave trade a total of thirty-two ships, carrying two hun- 
dred and twenty-three’ guns, of which thirteen ships, 
carrying eighty-two guns, are stationed on the coast of 
North America and West Indies. 
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who carried him to heaven that they were all heads and 
wings.” 

‘Tuere are 116 vacancies now in the Annapolis Naval 
Academy, to which appointmenrs are to be made from 
the different states and territorics, nine being accredited 
to Pennsylvania. 

A. T. Srewart’s hotel for women in New York is 
rapidly progressing. In style and finish it is scarcely sur- 


| passed im that city, and it will cost several millions. It 


will accommodate over a thousand persvns. 
Grasshoppers are prematurely chewing all the tobacco 
in the fields of Connecticut, and thus cutting off the 
smokers’ supply. 
On one of the late exc:ssively hot days, a little boy of 


| three years and a halt, who was perspiring very frecly, 
| ran in to his mother, saying : 


“OQ, mamma, I's leaking 
all over,” 

Two years experimenting has demonstrated that the 
poppy culture in California is a success, The opium con- 
tains an unusual percentage of morphia, and is consider- 


| ed far superior to the ordinary opium of commerce. 


Seven of a party of Italian brigands have been released 
after forty-seven years’ imprisonment. They originally 
numbered thirty-six, and twenty-nine have died in 
prison 

Tue narrow-gauge railroad in Colorado is successful. 
Though but three miles and a half are in operation, 
heavy trains pass over it with ease at the rate of thrty 
miles an hour 

Steamers are fast superseding sailing vessels in cotton 
There are three steam lines now employed be- 
tween Europe and New Orleans—one to Hamburg via 
Havana and Havre, and two direct to Liverpool. 

Tue Swiss, it is said, are not in the least bashful about 
confessing that a good harvest of English-speaking tour- 
ists is of infinitely more importance to their country than 
a good harvest of all its other crops put together. 

Tue English House of Lords is spoken of as a cham- 
is only equalled by its unpopularity, 
M. Guizor is 86, and still vigorous; a hard worker, 


Chicago has eight public libraries and reading rooms, 


| nine hospitals and fourteen charitable asylums. 


| ( Mass.) 


Corerince said of a schoolmaster, who was fond of | 


apalying the birch, that “it was lucky for the cherubims 


Tue Cuban telegraph cable has developed a new foe. 
Turtles are said to gnaw it, thus several times interrupt- 
ing communication, 

Tue idea of building a ship canal around Niagara 
Falls, on the American side, is again revived, 

Philadelphia is the leading manufacturing city of the 
Union, the statistics showing her to be far ahead of any 
other, 

There are over eight millions of persons engaged in 
mechanical and manufacturing pursuits in Austria. 

Pennsylvania contains 14 Chinamen and New Jersey 
15. Only twenty-six Chinese women have arrived at 
San Francisco during the summer. 

If you wou d be pungent, be brief; for it is with words 
as with sunbeams—the more they are condensed the 
deeper they burn. 

Joun Wise, the veteran balloonist of Lancaster, Pa., 
has made 445 ascensions. 

The steam power emploved in the United States does 
the labor of 150,000,000 men; whilst that of Great 
Britain is equivalent to 400,000,000, 

A Pin, carelessly dropped in the loom bya female ope- 
rative, lately spoiled 7oo yards of cloth in a Lawrence 
mill. 


Tue best inheritance any one can have is an honest 
employment. 
Le Verrier, the astronomer, is reported to be dying of 


of consumption, at I 


om, 

















